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The Murray Church Enterprise and 
its Originator. 


Ft 
BY ‘‘HOWARD.” 


Rev. W. H. H. Murray is the most conspicu- 
ous representative of modern orthodoxy in Bos- 
ton. His utterances and mevements are not 
only watched with cat-like sincerity and affec- 
tion by heresy-hunters in his own denomination, 
but are hailed as blessings by gossips of all 
schools, who utilize them for fictions, some- 
times called ‘‘tales founded on fact,” which are 
tame or spicy, melancholy or malicious, accord- 
ing to the nature and taste of the writer or 
speaker. 

Mr. Murray is yet a young man, being but 
thirty-five years of age. He is six feet in 
height, hard upon two hundred pounds in weight, 
with ruddy complexion, clear blue eyes, abun- 
dant brown hair, slightly dashed with zray, and 
a head which shows an uncommonly fine devel- 
opment of ideality, firmness, caution and con- 
scientiousness. He has a singularly magnetic 
presence, with a suggestion of reserved power, 
ever. in his most playful moments—a hint of the 
genius for governing which, in him, is equally 
effective in breaking a colt or controlling an au- 
dience. Mr. Murray has preached eleven years. 
He has written for publication to some extent, 
and has lectured often during the last six years. 
He has opened or spoken in the leading Boston 
courses every winter since he entered the ly- 
ceum field, and he has been called to deliver 
the same lectures from nine to thirteen times 
within the limits of the same city. The scope 

‘of his native resources is shown by the fact 
that during this entire period he has not ex- 
changed as many times as he has preached 
years. Up to the last year he had not enlarged 
his sphere of thought by travel, for he had 
never been farther south than Philadelphia, nor 
tarther west than Buffalo. In his pastoral la- 
bors among the eleven hundred persons of 
whom the widely-scattered membership of Park- 
street church is composed he never failed to 
attend a wedding for which he was engaged, 
and the only funeral he ever missed was on ac- 
count of a telegraphic summons to the death- 
bed of his own father, whose funeral he subse- 
quently attended himself. I make a note of 
these points because, with all my care in regard 
to statistics, I was betrayed by current gossip 
into admitting, in a letter to the Philadelphia 
Press, Mr. Murray's forgetfulness in regard to 
weddings and funerals. I find on investigation 
that the absurdly-exaggerated reports that were 
given me, with an air of owlish candor which 
imposed upon me, grew out of the single funeral 
I have mentioned. 

Among the many warning “‘toots” with which 
Mr. Murray has been favored, I quote the one 
on which the Boston Evening Transcript was 
kind enough to use a little of its precious steam, 
and for which I am greatly obliged, since it re- 
minded me of several interesting items which 
would have escaped my mind entirely but for 
this wise and timely signal! ‘*This somewhat 
eccentric preacher,” said the Transcript, reter- 
ring to Mr. Murray, ‘“‘must find it difficult to re- 
strain a tear when he considers that he is com- 
pelled by circumstances to turn his back upon 
a society which rescued him from comparative 
oblivion and fondly nurtured and cherished 
him until he had acquired his present reputa- 
tion. But the fact is, the reverend gentleman 
has outgrown leading-strings, and now proposes 

go alone. He has entered for the ecclesias- 

fa race, determined to outstrip all competi- 
lis points are well known to our com- 
munity. He is clean-limbed, strong and fleet. 

He must have a eare, however, or he may be 
distanced in the long run by the even-paced, 

steady-going roadster of Park-street church and 
society.” 

The facts in the case are as follows: For the 
first four months of Mr. Murray's preaching in 
Park street, the months in which the audience 
increased from four hundred, the first Sunday, 
to the seventeen hundred and fifty which it 
averaged during the last five years of his pas- 
torate, the sermons were those which he had 


| Education Society, and the Congregational Un- 


their no-debt policy they will be worthy of all 
praise and an example to all churches. The 
music of the new church, for which the best 
available talent will be secured, will be a very 
attractive feature. There will be an organ, a 
quartette for the higher class of musical exer- 
cises, chants, and the like, and a choir not ex- 
ceeding two hundred in number, with which, in 
two hymns, one before and one after the ser- 
mon, the congregation will be invited to join. 
The charities of the church will be American. 
Mr. Murray proposes to concentrate his labora 
upon the ‘civilized heathen” at home, of whose 
deplorable condition he has a lively sense. He 
will advocate from the pulpit, and solicit contri- 
butions for, the cause ot Home Missions, the 
Bible Society, the Seaman’s Aid Society, the 


ion. The latter, being wholly devoted to the 
building of churches, will be looked upon with 
especial favor. Mr. Murray believes that it is 
through preaching, ‘‘the foolishness of preach- 
ing,” as St. Paul hath it, that the world is to be 
converted to God. 

Congregationalism has claimed, falsely, since 
it has excluded women from a voice and vote 
in its councils. to have a republican form of 
church government. Mr. Murray is a woman- 
suffragist. His church, therefore, will be truly 
republican in its form of government. Men 
and women will vote together upon all measures 
relating to its welfare. 

Mr. Murray isa legal prohibitionist. He will, 
therefore, advocate temperance from the pulpit, 
in the lecture-room, the social circle and at the 
communion-table. When I say he is a legal 
prohibitionist I do not mean that he is com- 
mitted to any of the methods which have be- 
come the property of political wire-pullers. I 
mean that he is committed to the extermination 
of our national sin. He has an open mind upon 
the question and welcomes all sincere allies, by 
whatever name they may be called. He stead- 
fastly seeks, through failure and success, for 
the best method of dealing with the evil, which 
he believes will be found ina more stringent 
form of prohibition than has yet been tried. 
The point he makes in its favor is that intem- 
perance weakens the will and perverts the judg- 
ment to such an extent that the victim, with no 
visible symptom of physical decay upon him, is 
yet unable to see things in their right propor- 
tions and think correctly. At this point his ca- 
pacity for citizenship ceases, and here the state 
has a right, and is under obligation, to defend 
itself, and save its own life by suppressing the 
traffic which is to the body politic what soft- 
ening of the brain is to the whole man. 

The new church, as we have seen, will not be 
free. Mr. Murray thinks a free church is con- 
trary to the habits of thought and feeling of the 
masses of the American people. It will not be 
a church for the rich, nor for the poor, nor for 
any one class, nor for competition with any other 
church or churches. In all such organizations 
the principle of caste which Christ came to de- 


stroy grows with baleful luxuriance. his 
church will fight every form of caste. It will 


be a church for God and for those who seek to 
worship him in spirit and in truth by doing justly, 
loving mercy and walking humbly before him. 
I remember hearing Prof. Austin Phelps, of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, say the Christian 
church had never recovered from the ill-effects 
of incorporating into its theology Milton’s con- 
ception of Satan which attached the idea of 
grandeur to wickedness. ‘There is no gran- 
deur,” added the speaker, but ‘‘exceeding mean- 
ness, in wickedness.” Mr. Murray’s preaching 
will not be based upon the assumptions of phi- 
losophers or poets. It will be Bible preaching. 
He will preach facts. The grandeur of good- 
ness, ‘‘the exceeding meanness of wickedness,” 
the depravity of man illustrated by crowded 
prisons, political corruption and murders in our 
holiest places, and the impossibility of escaping 
retribution, except by deliverance from the evil 
of which it is a logical result, will be frequent 
| pulpit topics. 

The creed of the church will be entirely from 
the Holy Scriptures, and in the words of Christ 











written for, and delivered in, his little church at 
Meriden. 
mons with no touch of Boston or Harvard Col- 
liow those country sermons 


They were his own Connecticut ser- 


lege upon them. 
could draw” as they did is naturally incompre- 
hensible to the Boston mind. At the end of two 
months several gentlemer of Park street, ap- 
preciating the power and eloquence of his ef- 
forts, but fearing he would soon exhaust himself, 
waited upon him and remonstrated upon his 
Javish use of his material. They were afraid 
he could not maintain the position he had taken, 
and that in the inevitable reaction the unusual 
attendance would diminish, The very muscu- 
lar theological infant who is supposed to have 
been in Park-street leading-strings at this time 
replied to his advisers by giving them two 
months more of his old Connecticut sermons 
with increasingly good results. 


The very remarkable address entitled “Phi- | 


losophy of the Temperance Movement” was 
the tirst lecture Mr. Murray delivered in Music 
Hall. 


and published by the old Massachusetts Tem- 


It was reported by all the Boston papers 


perance Society, the Temperance Alliance, the 
New York National Temperance Society, ete., 
ete. This address was written and delivered in 
Meriden several months before he came to Bos- 
ton. On the whole, [think we must admit that 
Mr. Murray was tolerably well-grown before 
he was ‘‘nurtured” and *‘cherished” by Park 
} Street. 
{ The want of the age, so far as Protestantism 
is concerned, is ecclesiastical unity, a practical 


fellowship among Christians in which merely 


denominational distinctions indicated by such 
names Baptist. 
Methodist, Swedenborgian, Universalist, Epis- 


as Presbyterian, Unitarian, 


copalian, ete., will be regarded as ‘the small 
dust of the balance.” 
terprise will be an attempt, on a limited scale, 
to supply this demand. The new church will 
probably be organized and worshipping in Music 
Hall, which has been secured for a year, by the 
first Sunday in October. 

Music Hall will seat three thousand persons, 
and it is proposed to have rentals in it, and in 
the new church when it shall be built, which is 
to have the same capacity, which shall not ex- 


eved ten dollars per year, or two dollars and fifty | 


cents per quarter for a single seat. Bumstead 
Hall, which will seat a thousand persons, has 
been engaged for a Sabbath School, lecture and 


conference room. The new church edifice will 


be on the corner of Columbus avenue and 
Berkeley street, and it is proposed to occupy it 
when it is completed free from debit. The de- 


termination not to incur a debt is, in itself. and 
in view of the condition of Protestant churches 
in Boston, one of the most commendable points 
of the enterprise. 
Solomon in all his glory seems to take posses- 


An insane desire to eclipse 


sion of the building-committee of every city or 
country meeting-house. Hence church debts 


which gender feuds, absorb thought, fetter 
charity and require pew-rentals that burlesque 
the test of Christianity which our Saviour ranked 
with healing the sick and raising the dead—"*The 
poor have the gospel preached to them.”  Pro- 
testants would do well to learn of their Catholic 


yrethren in this respect. 


life, was eighteen years in process of construc- 
tion, for those who had the matter in charge ad- 
vanced only so far and so fast as they could pay. 
Uf Mr. Murray and the committee adhere to 


The Murray-church en- | 


The great cathedral 
of Philadelphia, which was built largely from 
the savings of people in the humbler walks of 


}alone. It will, therefore, be a Christian church. 
| “Christianity,” says Mr. Murray, ‘‘is nota pro- 


| found intellectual conviction, but an affectionate 


and a shot into the untried status; the same di- 
versity in renewed consciousness and activity. 
There js, doubtless, preparation; and when 
crowds enter the other realm at once they are 
watched for as are the shipwrecked on earthly 
shores; gladness and sorrow bring us so near 
eachother! The extraordinary calm upon some 
faces seems to prove that great joy succeeded 
temporary despair. There is a halo which is 
made, so to speak, ‘‘of the human heart’s own 
atoms.” When we see this a deep rest posseses 
us; we are satisfied that all is well. We give 
over questioning, and are reconciled; the bal- 
ance must be in favor of the departed from the 
very nature of the divine chemistry. 

Through imperfect methods many succumb by 
unhealthy callings. Fork-grinders only aver- 
age thirty years; dust from stone, metal, wood 
and deleterious gases shorten the term of thou- 
sands. Isitarealorapparentloss? There can 
be no final harm, for advantages must be educed 
from what we term evil; we are all learners by 
failures; we are located in this sphere to bridge 
difficulties, and we are certainly in the line of 
our destiny, for the march of progress is un- 
precedented. Our combinations are unceasing. 
We make sulphur of carbon and bi-oxide of 
nitrogen produce a brilliancy which eclipses 
the sun. We shall supersede steam; we shall 
communicate by thought. Every landscape is 
heightened by the fine breeds of cows. How 
interesting their color and horns! How much 
more so would the latter be did we analyze their 
nerves, veins and arteries! We admire excep- 
tional men andwomen; we should be struck with 
wonder could we examine them anatomically 
and spiritually and ascertain their extraordinary 
mechanism, and the future hope stored up in 
their development. We talk of common peo- 
ple—there are none such; each is a prospective 
host, has enviable qualities and aptitudes; not 
one can be spared, not one repeated. Time is 
the great accomplisher. In mundane operations 
we bend our energies to the end, however costly. 
Lake Fucino, in Italy, was drained at a cost of 
thirty-five million lire and ten years’ labor. As 
a genus, we bring about much or little ina given 
epoch, but our totality does not wane; our pow- 
ers are ever unfolding; we head created matter, 
and make ourselves masters of simple and 
amalgamated elements. Everything serves us, 
even that mollusk of the Mediterranean which 
spins a viscid silk from which we manufacture 
garments. Collections are valuable as tables 
and cycles. Many styles return, but the tread 
is forward. Some points are rare, almost inim- 
itable; but the balance is in the ratio of good, 
better, best. A universally expanding exsthetic 
taste is patent to the most listless; attractve- 
ness is everywhere joined with utility. Orig- 
inal studies and pictures are possible to but few, 
but casts fill our museums, and copies are on 
many a wall. Embellishment is not so much for 
notoriety as a necessity ; artistic discrimination 
seeking expression. Pretty fair judges are found 
in the street Arabs; criticisms little expected in 
those of their ilk; germs of august intention 
not yet revealed, but stimulated by ravishing 
specimens. The last shall be first, will ever 
verify itself. In our youth we were constantly 
reminded of the windows of the English peas- 
antry, that the most reduced had vines and the 
like. Is not the same at length realized with 
us? We daily pass both sexes with dainty 
baskets and blooming vansies. We no longer 
see these tenderlings in broken pitchers, bowls 
and teapots; but in their stead a nice pot or 
box is improvised, colored paper made to con- 
ceal deformities, and loveliness peeping in every 
direction. Mathematics are cropping out in 
yonder newsboy; his sister may yet occupy a 
chair in some college, or be called, as one re- 
cently has been, to calculate in observatories. 
We surmise arich harvest from the quiet aid 
given young women in the Technological Insti- 
tute; and Boston University is making us for- 
get our envy of Harvard and other venerables. 
Feminine operators abound in telegraph offices. 
We should not be surprised to meet them at 
Alora station, Colorado—the highest in the 
world—ten thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the ocean. Wives and daughters are at 
home in public and private libraries. We hardly 
look for an increase in the latter beyond reason- 





| following of a beloved person.” And, again, 
| ‘Before Christianity there had been many re- 
| ligions, but no Christ;” and yet again, ‘*Who- 

ever regards Christ as the Saviour of the world 
jand trusts him as such is my full man and 
| brother in Christ.” The sacrament of the 
| Lord's Supper, in obedience to Him who said, 
| “This do in remembrance of me,” will be, not 

only a tender memory of the crucified, but a 
| pledge of loyalty to a personal, Saviour who is 
| present by his spirit in the solemn sweetness of 





| the service which has come down to us through 
beneficent centuries. } 
H In the cross of Christ we glory, 
Towering o'er the wrecks of time; | 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 





If But. } 


= a 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


| 

sath 

)1f but a little more of joy were ours, 

| If but a little more of wealth and gain, 

| If buta little less of care and pain, 

' Our life were blest as summer birds and flowers, 

Were rich as are the fruitful autumn bowers, 
And we could well the happy lot maintain, 
And here in immortality remain, 

Rejoicing still with pleasant sun or showers! 
If but—ah, “if” and **but” have well been said: 
Tis sad that this *‘if but” should always be, 
For by this “if” to waste our lives we're led, 
And by this ‘but” a will-o’-wisp we see ; 


| 
If but we knew how foolish our complaint | 
We still might live as hero, sage and saint! 


Wittiam Breyton. 
1 


A Key to Every Lot. | 


How we pity a fly caught and held in the 


meshes of a spider! While we ponder comes | 
the illustration that certain plants entrap and 


absorb insects. 





We linger about a humming- | 
bird and prize one tiny beauty; a scrap of | 
newspaper informs us that forty thousand of) 
our pets are used in a month by a Parisian mil- 

liner. A promising lad is accidentally drowned, | 
and the entire neighborhood is melted with sym- | 
pathy; immediately the telegram announces | 
that two thousand are washed away by the flood of 
the Garonne; a poor laborer, in digging, caves 
in, and partner and children mourn in vain. 
The tears are on our faces, when, in an instant, 
the walls of Cacuta fall and engulph eighty 
thousand. The utmost skill is brought to bear 


Like an alarm darts 
the message that distant brethren are dying by 
scores, the survivors too few to bury the doad. 
We are all aglow with the heroism of some by- 
stander who enters a burning mine and saves a 
score of his associates. Over against this is 
the assertion of Edmund Burke that, trom the 


casualty, took small-pox. 


beginning of authentic history to his time, thirty- 
five thousand millions have been destroyed by 
war! In the same breath we say how precious 
and how cheap is human life! So much anguish, 
| anxiety, labor, and so quickly upturned—wiped 
out like a sum upon a slate, or figures in sand, 
by the incoming tide. They were here; they have 
gone; where are they? how are they? They 
‘belong to the Father, and, in his own place and 
j way, he still cares forthem. The modus oper- 
| andvis not important; the fact suffices. There 


| able bounds. 
‘that at Althrop, the manorial residence of the 
| Spencers, at Northamptonshire, England, where 


| spectable, but energizing. 
/ and assist the virtues; are poises. 
|a pole-star for the humblest. 


| wisely for there = then. 


Who would not be burdened by 


are fifty thousand volumes? 

Spite of ruinous disasters by sea and land, 
grasshoppers, locusts and plagues in myriad 
forms, we merge thereform and get into the 
broad day of light and promise. We are ob- 
taining the use of the tools of existence; com- 
mon-sense will be again regarded as a commo- 
dity of great value. We shall know our inte- 


| Tiors, and how to spare sickness and early exit. 
| We shall evolve suitable models of dress, and 
' neither be ridiculous, embarrassing, nor strange. 


Work is in vogue, and agrees with those who 
adopt it heartily and enjoy its uses. Living 
transcends preaching, example, precept. Fruit 
is preterable to leaves, and acts to talk. Settled 
occupations are being considered not only re- 
They concentrate 
Comfort is 
Stones are turned 
out of paths, and fidelity wins friends—aye! 
more, commands attention and scales heights 
which hitherto bathed attempts. 
surely the dip is towards encouragement, and we 
bless the fortune which dropped our anchor 


| where we are. We'stand on a favorable plank, 


and can compass-What our nature, modicum of 
talent, permit. True, here and now, we open 
We need not fear, 
for clouds of witnegses are encamped about us. 
There can be no absolute bankruptcy, since a 
Parent reigns and intends the welfare of his own. 
We shall oscillate, swing to extremes, but re- 
gain anequilibrium and continue fresh conquests. 
Grounded in principle, we need not fear for 
our craft; veteran rowers will second our ef- 
forts. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, June 18, 1875. 
POLITICAL, 
Politics are lively enough just now at Ver- 
sailles, but in Paris even the most embittered 
adherents of Bonapartism or Legitimacy seem 


| to teel the effects of the very hot weather, and 
| war among themselves in a less vindictive man- 


ner. As forthe Republicans, they are decidedly 


| in the ascendant, and adopt the most peaceful 
'tone, even towards their défe-notr, the late em- 
to save the cuticle of a belle who, from merest } 


pire. We are thus, politically, very quiet here 
at present, and were it not for the squabbles in 
the Assembly over the freedom of public instruc- 
tion, and the like, there would be a calm, in- 
deed, after the storm which the war rumors so 
|Tecently aroused, not in France alone, but 
‘throughout Europe. It becomes more and more 
clear, as the matter is looked into, that the 
military party in Germany meant war, and that 
| the influence of Russia alone averted so terri- 
ble a calamity; so the French people feel more 
than ever inclined towards the nation in ques- 
ion. There has always existed, spite of the 
Crimean campaign, a very decided sympathy 
between France and Russia, and that feeling is 
now strengthened. It is well understood here 


Slowly but | 


long as the present rulers of Germany and Rus- 
sia live; but the Czarewitch is decidedly averse 
to Germany, as is well known, and no one can 
be assured that after his advent to power there 
may not be made a very strong alliance between 
Russia and France. The heir to the throne of 


thoroughly imbibed his wife’s hatred of Ger- 
many. As the daughter of the King of Den- 
mark she naturally cherishes a very decided 
animosity against the rulers and the nation who 
so irresistibly defeated her father’s soldiers and 
dismembered his little kingdom, and she has 
succeeded in causing her husband to share this 
dislike. So France expects to find some day an 
| ally in Russia, and now feels less concern about 
the onslaught the Germans wish to make, all the 
more because of the fact that France daily be- 
comes, in a military way, as well as commer- 
cially and financially, more powerful than she 
ever was. Noone is better aware of these facts 
than Bismarck, and he would doubtless like to 
attack France before she shall have completed 
all her preparations for defence; but as it is a 
question now whether Germany would be al- 
lowed, untrammeiled, to carry out the total ruin 
of France, the people here feel more confidence 
in the future, and a very decided prosperity is 
succeeding to the uncertainties and fears which 
so lately checked the progress of the nation. 
You will have noticed that, in addition to the 
peaceful efforts of the Czar, were the urgent 
representations made by the English represen- 
tative at Berlin against any attack upon France; 
and this fact must increase the security felt by 
the French government, as the advice of Eng- 
land, when positively given, carries great weight 
with it. 
GRAND MILITARY REVIEW. 

The sensation of the week has been the grand 
review, which took place at Longchamps, of a 
large body of troops by the Marshal-President. 
The race-cuurse served as parade-ground for 
the soldiers, and the stand and tribunes were 
filled by a most fashionable and aristocratic 
attendance. Around the place were pressed 
closely together hundreds of thousands of sight- 
seers, and as the weather was fine the spectacle 
was most attractive and imposing. In order 
that the affair might not be misconstrued into a 
menace or a vain-glorious display, the number 
of soldiers was limited. There were not more 
than forty thousand, but enough were reviewed 
to make it very apparent that a most decided 
improvement has taken place in all branches of 
the service. More especially did the artillery 
regiments excite the enthusiasm of the specta- 
tors by their splendid condition. Their horses 
and guns were simply faultless, and their evo- 
lutions were gone through with remarkable pre- 
cision. The new guns, breech-loaders, large 
and small, were greeted with cheers as they 
rattled by, the horses trotting in a straight line, 
and wheeling into position after they had passed 
by the Marshal and his splendid staff, in which 
were noticeable several foreign officers—a Prus- 
sian cavalry colonel among the number. The 
cavalry, light and heavy, splendidly mounted, 
dashed by in fine style. The infantry were in 
excellent order—in short, it was very apparent 
that no pains are saved to render the French 
troops so perfect as constant care and unswerv- 
ing discipline may accomplish. It was notice- 
able that when the pupils of the St. Cyr mili- 
tary school marched by so steadily and so jaun- 
tily the enthusiasm of the occupants of the pa- 
vilions and grand stand was almost indescribable, 
Those young men are the scions of the noblest 
and oldest families of France, and will become 
officers in her army. Young MacMahon, son 
of the Marshal, was carrying a musket in the 
ranks, and I saw his mother with glowing cheeks 
pointing out the young fellow to the personages 
who occupied with her the Presidential stand. 
The Marshal and the staff were evidently im- 
pressed by the appearance of this regiment of 
the élite, and the foreign officers very heartily 
applauded them. I have conversed, since the 
review, with several persons most competent to 
judge of such matters, and find them unanimous 
in praising the troops. 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

While on this subject, I may add that not 
alone in forming and drilling regiments are the 
military authorities occupied. They have con- 
structed around Paris a number of forts and 
entrenched camps, and are rendering the place 
absolutely impregnable. Along the frontier, 
between France and Germany, much has been 
done in the same way. Belfort is now—thanks 
to the work of the French military engineers !— 
one of the most formidable strongholds; Lyons 
is being surrounded by forts and entrenched 
camps. All the fortified towns in the north of 
France have been strengthened—in short, all 
that may be done is steadily going on to render 
defence possible, should another war become 


inevitable. 
RACING- MATTERS. 

The Parisians have taken with great zest to 
racing-matters. The course at Longchamps is 
certainly the most picturesque, the best-appoint- 
|ed, in any country. At Auteuil, at Chantilly, 
|the race-courses are admirably arranged, and 
| the meetings at all these places are crowded, 
| but more especially is this the case on the Grand 
| Prix day. On that occasion the owner of the 
winning horse receives at least thirty thousand 
| dollars, and the value of the stakes brings to the 





| contest the best English horses, the race thus 
| becoming an international affair. The last great 
meeting resulted in favor of the French horses: 
and as no English horse was even “‘placed” the 
triumph of the Parisians was complete. They 
have thus won seven out of the twelve Grand 
| Prix races, and were quite jubilant over the last. 
‘It was expected that in the evening there would 
be a row at ‘‘Mabille,” the London and Paris 
swells generally meeting in that notorious place 
of rendezvous after dinner of the race day, and 
! from chaff usually degenerating into fisticuffs ; 
so there was a strong police force present, and 
this fact doubtless repressed the scions of Al- 
| bion, already much subdued by the loss of num- 
berless ‘‘ponies” and ‘‘monkeys” bet with per- 
sistence upon Claremont, the English horse, 
which was all the more a favorite with the Lon- 
don bucks from the fact that rumor has it the 
horse belongs to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
| There was one attempt made at disturbance, but 
_the police crushed the thing in the bud by very 
‘roughly arresting the offenders, who were at 
| once marched away to the lock-up; so the even- 
' ing passed off quietly. There were a few rather 
‘jeering shouts of ‘Vive Salvator,” the French 
horse which won, but the English made no re- 
_ sponse, and at an earlier hour than usual ‘‘Ma- 
| bille” was cleared, there having been no fight 
| between My Lord So-and-So or Monsieur le 
Marquis de Chose, as was so often the case on 
previous occasions of the sort. It is generally 
| understood that after the Grand Prix day the 
|fashionables of Paris must leave the city for 
their chateaux, the sea-side and watering-places, 

where the Jeau monde congregate, and it may 

be added that this season has been no exception 
'to the rule. At the race-meeting there was an 

enormous crowd. Never before did the ladies 
| display more exquisite toilettes; never were 
‘there seen at Longchamps more splendid equi- 

pages; the four-in-hands, the phaetons, the 

landaus, crowded the broad avenues of the Bois 
| de Boulogne and the Champs-Elysees for hours 
‘in the drive back; but since then the fashion- 





'that between the Czar and the Emperor of Ger- | able promenades are comparatively deserted. 
/many a strong family attachment reigns, and | Fashion wills it that Paris must be tabooed 
that no possibility exists of any alliance between | after the Grand Prix, and fashion rules su- 


| must be a difference between gradual loosening , France and Russia offensive and defensive so | preme. 


Alexander has, so say those who best know him, | 


THE CITY AT PRESENT. 

It must not be supposed from what is said 
above, however, that there are few people here 
at present. The place is full of Americans and 
English, who find Paris just now most beautiful, 
most attractive. The squares and public gar- 
dens are resplendent with the finest flowers; the 
trees are green and luxuriant. In their cool 
shade bands of music play daily, and as yet the 
locust-blossoms fill the air with perfume. The 
fountains toss up into the air their refreshing 
spray; but all this beauty, this attraction, is for 
the transient visitor, the Parisian monde must 
not remain here to enjoy it—it were not fash- 
ionable; so their splendid residences are closed, 
and they are crowding into the less-comfortable 
rooms of watering-place hotels —in fact, they 
will not return to Paris until October, when the 
racing begins and the opera nights are an- 
nounced. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

The theaters are closing, many of them, for 
necessary repairs and embellishments, others 
because of the fact that the departure of the 
wealthy and the fashionable deprives them of 
patronage. There are, however, some of the 
places of amusement which brave the heated 
term, and keep open during the entire summer. 
Among these must be cited the ‘‘Guieté,” where 
the ‘*Chatte Blanche,” that ever-attractive fairy 
and spectacular play, is drawing crowds. The- 
resa is there as ‘‘Pierette,” singing and acting 
the part with great talent and effect—in fact, she 
has become a ‘‘feature,” a ‘‘star,” and is paid 
accordingly. She was once almost induced to 
sign an engagement for the United States. 
James Fisk, of Erie Railway and Grand Opera- 
House noteriety, offered Theresa, cash deposit- 
ed in advance, sixty thousand dollars for a five- 
months’ tour on your side of the Atlantic, but 
the artiste was afraid of the sea-trip, and reluc- 
tantly declined the tempting proposal. Theresa 
is coarse, not by any means handsome, but she 
has a strange'y-attractive voice—no end of 
“cheek,” and would have been a success, doubt- 
less, in the United States. She is rich now— 
has houses and lands to let, and says that no 
money could tempt her to cross the.ocean. It 
is understood that Lecocq, the now-famous com- 
poser of ‘‘La Fille de Madame Angot” and “‘Gi- 
roflé-Girofla,” not to mention other opera-bouffes 
quite as deserving of success, is composing a 
new work in which Theresa will have a part. 
At the ‘‘Gaieté” they are already rehearsing 
“Ton Quichotte,” a comedy by Sardou, which 
was produced with great success some years 
since at the Gymnase Theater, and which has 
been reirranged by the author, and is being set 
to music by Offenbach. It will be produced in 
the fall in magnificent style, and will doubtless 
be one of the features of the season. 

At the Folies Dramatique a new opera-bouffe 
will open the fall season—it is by Lecocq. The 
Varieties will also produce a new work of the 
kind, after which they will bring out a play by 
Meilhac and Halévy. The last-named very 
clever and successful playwrights will have new 
works of theirs brought out during the fall and 
winter at five different theaters. One of the 
plays in question was submitted to Meilhac by 
an American journalist, and was accepted by 
the former, who, with his partner Halévy, will 
prepare the comedy in question for the Paris 
stage. 

Emile Augier has written a comedy for the 
Theatre Frangais ; it will be produced in the fall. 
Sardou will have a new comedy at the Gymnase, 
one also at the Vaudeville. At the Italiens 
Verdi’s *‘Aida” will be produced in great style 
next September. Signor Muzio, so well known 
in the United States, will have the musical di- 
rection of the enterprise in question. He has 
been very successfully engaged lately in having 
Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem Mass” brought out in Eng- 
land and at Vienna, where it was a great success. 

Max Strakosch, the well-known impressario, 
is nowhere. He has been making engagements 
for a season of Italian opera and concerts next 
fall and winter in the American cities. Among 
the more noted artists whom he has secured may 
be cited Titiens. Like so many who have pre- 
ceded her, it is to be feared that the great prima 
donna has waited too long before making the 
American tour. * She is now forty-nine years of 
age. It is understood that La Patti will sing 
here next season, also that Gounod has a new 
opera soon to be heard; in fact, both in the dra- 
matic and musical way the promise for the fall 
and winter is plentiful. A sum of three millions 
of francs is to be voted by the Assembly for en- 
tirely completing the new grand opera-house. 
It will then have cost about twelve millions of 
dollars, and is certainly the most magnificent 
building of the kind in the world. 

A FASHION BIT. 

Those of your readers who take an interest in 
matters appertaining to toilette will doubtless 
be pleased to hear that the magnates of fashion 
here have decided upon the usage of the cheap- 
ests stuffs for summer dresses. I am sorry to 
add, however, that what with the enormous 
quantity of stuff used in each dress, and the su- 
perabundant placing thereupon of the most 
expensive laces, the economy of the new mode 
of doing things in the way of toilette is not by 


any means remarkable. FAvRre. 





Student-Life in Geneva, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, June 5, 1875. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

I send the programme of one of the free 
courses of Geneva that you may see how nobly 
the city government provides for the sound in- 
struction of its children. Another course was 
organized as soon as this closed, and there are 
various other free courses in different parts of 
the city. There are also three workingmen’s 
halls open every Sunday, from three to nine 
o'clock P. M., and at six P. M. lectures in 
them on practically useful subjects. I really 
fear that this quality of lectures might not draw 
so crowded houses, night after night, the whole 
winter through, in America. We should want 
something more sensational and superficial. 
The university itself is almost free; the charge 
is a mere nothing. I thought last autumn that 
Florence and Paris were more liberal than Gene- 
va; butI have, with more information, changed 
And yet, I do, after all, love Flor- 
ence betterthan Geneva. There is more sweet- 
ness in the temper of her people. The spirit of 
Calvin still lingers here—brave, conscientious, 
strong-minded, bigoted, cruel Calvin. And to 
think that of the university founded by him, 
Karl Vogt, the pronounced atheist, is now direc- 
tor, and the professor most enthusiastically fol- 
lowed! 


my opinion. 


THEOLOGICAL HATREDS. 

I have never lived in a place where there was 
so much and so bitter religious, or, rather, theo- 
logical, hatred. The ultramontanes and the 
‘old Catholics” hate one another, of course, 
most cordially. The liberal and evangelical 
parties in the Protestant church hate each other 
no less intensely; and the ‘‘free-thinkers” are 
naturally hated by all the other parties. The 
liberal party in the Protestant church is very 
powerful in Geneva, as also is the liberal Cath- 


differ peaceably, and this intellectual, pugna- 


cious city is literally a battle-field. 
PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 


the extremely evangelical. 





being finished, the sermon has just begun. 


looking man, with a gentle, enthusiastic, other- 
worldly face and manner, to Hyacinthe, stout, 
passionful (passionate is not quite the word) 
and energetic, as full of enthusiasm as the 
other but of a wholly different sort, is very 
striking. Hosli wears a black robe, and is as 
calm as asaint. Hyacinthe preaches in a white 
dress, embroidered with gold, which does not 
too well become his embonpoint and his fiery 
eloquence. He gesticulates a good deal and 
speaks fast and loud, the blood often rushing 
into his face. He blames and praises friend 
and foe with equally noble freedom, and says 
things so beautiful and so true, so far-seeing 
and so profound, that one is full of wonder that 
he fails to break more entirely with the old the- 
ology. 
cere convictions keep him in the Catholic 
church, for he can do a larger work there than 
he is needed for in the Protestant church. His 
manner in private is more gentle; his home is 
said to be very sweet, and his American wife a 
loveable woman and mother of a charming boy. 
Sunday evening I go toa reiinion of the little 
American congregation, in a private house, 
where they sing sweet, old hymns and hear a 
short talk from the pastor, Mr. Bacon. It 1s 
never a sermon, but a talk, sometimes on Ge- 
nevan history or Genevan men, sometimes of 
Italy, its art and its antiquities. It is always 
interesting, and brings a good many pleasant 
people together in a pleasant way. 
L’AMERICAINE. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


On the New York and Canada Railroad, be- 
tween Whitehall and Ticonderoga, at a place 
called ‘‘Nigger Hollow,” inthe north part of the 
town of Putnam, great trouble has been expe- 
rienced by the road-bed sinking. The place is 
located in a swampy portion of the lake. Nu- 
merous loads of earth have been dumped in the 
place, but still the road-bed continues to disap- 
pear. Old canal-boats have been sunk along- 
side of the road; on the hulks long timbers have 
been placed, on the top of which immense quan- 
tities of stone have been laid. Still the track 
has persisted in sinking, and when a train of 


I, for my own part, am glad if his sin- | 


step into Pére Hyacinthe’s Hall, where, mass | the two leading parts. Arrangements for this | 
The , purpose have already been made between Mr. | gan, is the first of a series of sketches from 
change from Mr. Hesili, a tall, slender, refined- | Tennyson and Mrs. Bateman, who is now lessee original authorities, by Edward E. Hale, which 


and manager of the theater to which her late 
husband gave so exceptional and honorable a 
reputation. ‘Under her control the same spirit, 
I need scarcely say, rules, and there is no dimi- 
nution of energy nor falling off in the remarka- 


dation.” ‘‘ Hamlet” is still drawing excellent 
houses, ard there is every reason to believe it 
would continue to draw during all next month. 
The London theaters, as a rule, do not close 
their doors till August. But ‘‘Hamlet” is to be 
withdrawn after the 200th night, which came 
| June 29th. On the following evening Miss Isa- 
' bel Bateman took her benefit—not as the Ophe- 
lia whose grace and tenderness have charmed 
us so long, but as the queen in ‘Charles I.” 
Mr. Irving's followed July 2d and the morning 
| of July 3d, when he played “Richelieu,” and 
; with that, the last, the theater closes till Sep- 
tember. It will reépen with ‘‘Macbeth,” Mr. 
Irving playing ‘‘Macbeth,” and Mrs. Crowe 
‘‘Lady Macbeth”—a cast which will be wel- 
comed by London playgoers. Upon the with- 
| drawal of ‘‘Macbeth” Mr. Tennyson’s play will 
be put on the boards at once. Whether it suc- 
ceeds or fails the evening of its first pertorm- 
ance is likely to draw together such a house as 
has not often been seen in London. Mr. Ten- 





him) novel experiment, and the public, which 
has long looked to him as the first of living | 
English poets, will not be less concerned than | 
he in the question whether he is to wir fame as | 
a dramatist also. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

Jeff Davis has accepted the Presidency of the 
Texas Mechanical and Agricultural Coilege, at 
34000 a year. Now let him let politics alone. 

Mr. Gladstone's paper on the Prince Consort, 
in the Contemporary Review, appears to be re- 
ceiving a wide perusal in England. The ex- 
Premier makes a curious blunder in the article 
by speaking of ‘Daniel walking unscathed 
through the fiery furnace.” 

Mr. Tennyson, or his publisher, receives the 
handsome sum of $15,000 to $20,000 annually 
from composers who make a business of setting 





cars passes over the spot the speed has to be 
materially lessened. 

They have been testing and comparing rail- 
road train-brakes in England. ‘The result, so 
far as figures indicate anything, is wholly in 
favor of the American invention, the Westing- 
house patent. A trial with sand and the appli- 
cation of the full-brake power gave a stoppage 
in eighteen seconds and 840 feet to a train hav- 
ing a speed of fifty-two miles an hour. The 
next best wa# a stoppage in 920 feet and twenty- 
one and three-quarters seconds, speed forty-five 
miles, with Smith’s vacuum. A trial on a sig- 
nal from the tail of the train was equally favor- 
able for the Westinghouse in comparison with 
half-a-dozen other inventions. Al! the first- 
class American roads now use the Westinghouse. 

Our friend Dr. Sunderland has shown us a 
private letter from Florence, in which was en- 
closed a few green leaves from the grave of 
Theodore Parker. And from this letter, dated 
June 14, 1875, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘*To give you a faint idea of 
the state of Christianity and Ecclesiasticism in 
this great Papal country, I will state one fact. 
Yesterday, we attended at St. Peter’s, one of the 
largest and most popular churches in Florence. 
It was one of the most lovely days in the year. 
They were celebrating grand-mass. There were 
engaged in that ceremony seven priests, besides 
one hundred and fifty other ecclesiastics ; and yet 
the entire audience consisted of twelve persons, 
all told, and these of the most miserable in the 
city.” 

There has been a sad case before the Supreme 
Court sitting at Dedham, but happily adjusted 
on humane considerations. This was that of 
Elizabeth Miller, of Quincy, charged with kill- 
ing her infant child. Her counsel, Mr. Lom- 
bard, said it had been agreed that she should 
plead guilty to manslaughter. He said the girl 
belongs in Nova Scotia, is but seventeen years 
old, and is without friends inthis country. She 
became enceinte, was taken sick, and when alone 
gave birth tothe child. Her seducer had agreed 
to marry her. The ladies of Quincy had taken 
an interest in the case and raised $50 with which 
to give her an outfit. He would take her to his 
home that night, and the next day put her 
aboard the boat for home. Attorney-General 
Train consented to this arrangement, and the 
case was placed on file, she recognizing in the 
sum of $400 for her appearance when called by 
the court. So much interest was taken in her 
case in the court-room, when the facts became 
known, that many drew their wallets and made 
her a present of small sums of money. 

Ifow Gen. Sherman treated Secretary Stanton 
on the second day of the great review, after the 
late war, at Washington, is told by an eye-wit- 
ness: ‘‘It was undertood that Sherman would 
dismount soon after passing the Presidential 
stand, and, taking a seat by the President, him- 
self review the army as it passed. Sherman’s 
relations to Stanton were well known in mili- 
tary circles, and as the latter sat near the Presi- 
dent there was some curiosity to watch the meet- 
Stanton sat onthe President's right, though 
When Sherman mounted 


ing. 
not directly next him. 
the steps many hands were outstretched, which 
he cordially shook, so that his own was natur- 
| ally extended. 
retary put out his hand, but Sherman refused it, 
throwing his down by his side with an impatient 
gesture. For a moment the observer teared 
some violent rejoinder from Stanton to this pub- 
lic insult, and perhaps an altercation. But all 
| was over more quickly than it can be told. 
Sherman had finished his greetings and taken 
his seat. The troops were moving on, engross- 
ing genera: attention, and this whole scene might 
have passed unnoticed by any one not watching 


for it.” 


| nephew, gives this explanation of Mr. B.’s con- 
duct in connection with the Tilton charges: 
**I know very well, of my personal knowledge, 





that he has been urged for years to turn and 
| fight; and, humanly speaking, we who urged 
| him were right about it. But, wicked or good, 
'I believe in God Almighty and immortality, 


land I dare not say Mr. Beecher will have | 


{ 


of Matthew, especially verse forty-four: ‘But I 
| say unto you, love your enemies, bless them 
| that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
|and pray for them which despitefully use you 


;and persecute you.’ With this key in mind, 


| and with that other wise one, the law not to re- ; 


sist evil directly, but to go on doing good; and 
| with the parallel memory of Paul’s strange as- 
sertion cf his peculiar and exceptional wicked- 
ness, you can on Christian and charitable prin- 
| ciples find reasons even discouragingly good and 


| guilt as responsible for the downfall of a family ; 


As he reached Stanton, the Sec- | 


Frederick Beecher Perkins, Mr. Beecher’s | 


been wrong when he is dead for seeking, in the | 
| city of Tweed and Woodhull, and the Herald | 
{and the Sun, to actually do the fifth chapter 


the Laureate’s poems to music. The charge for 
permission to set a poem has been fixed at $25, 
and the applications average two or three a day. 

Prince Leopold, Queen Victoria's youngest 
son, appears to have thoroughly recovered from 
a recent illness, a fact which is very pleasing to 
the English, with whom he is a favorite on ac- 
count of his kindness and culture. He is cred- 
ited with most refined and cultivated tastes, and 
the hints are frequent that he will yet take a 
place in the ranks of royal authors. 

Jeff Davis, says a correspondent of one of 
our city papers, has met with peculiar losses 
since the war. Though at the time of peace he 
had a competence, misfortune has since over- 
taken him. By a series of bad investments his 
property has gone, and soon he will be depen- 
dent on the charity of the public. If this is 


from that spirit which would taunt and rejoice 
at the misfortunes «ven of an arch-rebel. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The University of Michigan is making rapid 
strides, and her history brings glory to the State. 
There is no reason, with like wisdom, why every 
Western State should not at this day have an 


ble success of which Mr. Bateman laid the foun- | 


nyson himself takes great interest in this (for | 





| ern scholars which were seldom of the same 


true every generous mind will turn with scorn | 


One Hundred Years Ago: How the War Be- 


| Lockwood, Brooks & Co. print. It is full of 
| fresh and quaint information, told and presented 
‘in a very entertaining way, and is one of the 
| best of the many pamphlets which the centennial 
' epoch has called forth. 

The July Galazy is delightfully entertain- 
ing in its papers on Dumas and Napoleon. Its 
| Stories are continued with customary interest, 
| while Nora Perry's *‘From a Convent,” and ‘‘A 
| Nuptial Sonnet” by Mary B. Dodge, are excel- 
| lent poetic contributions. Launce Poyntz gives 
a graphic sketch of the Battle of Bunker Hill— 
a vivid leaf of history.—New York. 

A biographical sketch of the late Hiland 
Lockwood, a merchant of this city, printed for 
private circulation, is worthy of notice for the 
justness and equability of its portrayal of his 
character. Neither too eulogistic on the one 
hand, nor meager in application on the other, it 
presents a candid estimate of his personal and 
business excellence. He was of the house of 
John P. Squire & Co., the great provision-deal- 
ers, charged with the financial management, and 
thoroughly faithful to the trust, as to all the 
other affairs of life. He was truly one of the 
finest natures ever embodied. 





The July number of the Overland commences 
its fifteenth volume with pages ever-varying and 
lively, tilled with the most fascinating of maga- 
During the past year the Over- 





zine reading. 


|land has been gradually dropping the use of 


those long and perliaps learned papers by west- 
interest on this side the continent as that. In 
place of such contributions, it now offers short, 
spirited tales of remarkable viyor and freshness 
of style, without disregard of good taste, and 
various sketches of travel, and of other lands, 
peoples and customs. In this way it affords the 
utmost entertainment to its reader from cover 
to cover.—San Francisco. 

Messrs. Peterson & Brothers print in paper 
covers Frances Hiidyard, by Mrs. Henry Wood, 
partaking of the intensity of description pecul- 
iar to this lady, and The Mysteries of the Court 
of Naples, by George W. M. Reynolds, claimed 
to be the most brilliant and interesting of this 
author's compositions. The period chosen for 
the story and scenes are laid at a time of intense 
excitement, during the reign, and amid the thrill- 
ing events of the remarkable career of that 
beautiful queen and royal syren, Joanna of Na- 
ples, and abounds in plenty of material for the 
novelist. The characters possess great histori- 
cal interest, even beyond the fascinations of 
romance with which the skill of the author has 
invested them.—For sale by Loring. 

Messrs. William F. Gill & Co. begin a series of 
compilations of good reading under the title of 
‘*Treasure-Trove Series,” edited by R. H. Stod- 
dard, who has charge of Scribner's ‘‘Bric-a-Brac 
Series,” and in form and matter resembling Os- 
good’s ‘Little Classics.” The first is devoted 
to Burlesque, and has selections from Dickens, 
Curtis, Lamb, Hood, Burnand, ‘‘Arthur Sketch- 
ley,” Addison, Irving, Mary M. Dodge, ‘*Mark 
| Twain,” Thackeray and Barham. Mr. Stod- 
| dard is continually culling choice bits in the 
| course of his other editorship, and we are likely to 
see some of them in these volumes. He is an 
industrious and well-informed explorer in the 
| literary field, and no doubt we shall all be gain- 

ers by his tact and knowledge. ‘The presenta- 
tion of this initial volume is very creditable. 


The National Sunday-School Teacher, tor 
July, contains an interesting review of the char- 





institution equal to the one at Ann Arbor. In 
1841 the University of Michigan began with a 
faculty of two professors. In four years from 
that date it graduated a class of twelve. This 
year there are forty-five in the faculty, and on 
Wednesday of this week the graduating-class 
numbered one hundred and two. Its president 
is a live man, and the State has very much in- 


grant of money to enlarge its means of instruc- 


tion. 
2assing from Michigan to Virginia, we see the 


even of Southerners. Last week Washington 
and Lee University had its Commencement, and 


tell ttem what he knew about education. 
gave his hearers a sensible talk about higher ed- 
ucation at the South. He took his text from the 
census report. This, he said, shows that not 
more than one in forty of our young men of the 
white population between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-two receive a collegiate education. 


cient advocates, dangerous doctors, and un- 
skilled artisans. Three and a half millions of 
our population over ten years of age can neither 
read nor write. It is true that the great major- 
ity of these are liberated slaves, but they have 


men. Against the evils that are threatened in 
the ignorance and immorality of a large mass 
of uneducated citizens there is no protection 
except in Christian education, in  training- 
schools, colleges and universities; without this 
influence the future is full of evils and full of 
Talent is not wanting, as is evident 





| horrors. 


to any one familiar with the public speakers of | 


the country in every profession. Our institu- 
| tions do not need abler professors, nor do they 
|/so much need richer foundations and endow- 
{ments as they need more students to go forth 
| from their halls, and to exercise the controlling 
influence of intellectual moral culture. In the 
second place it devolves upon the friends of ed- 
| subject which are prevalent. The first of these 
confines education to atechnical preparation for 
| some one practical pursuit, and sometimes for 
lan ignoble end. The man is to be trained for 
| all the duties of life. A second misconception 
is that education in the higher branches of lit- 
erature and science fosters indoience and is de- 
| ficient in practical results. 
| tion to be corrected is the fear of some antag- 
| onism between science and revealed religion. 
| Let us take courage. The days for which pa- 
| triots have yearned, scholars desired and proph- 
| ets foreseen, are at hand! A new day is dawn- 
ing on Virginia and the South! All hail the 
| coming of the new light which, as universal in- 
| telligence, shall be diffused from the Potomac 
‘to the Gulf! 





- LITERATURE. 


The Household Magazine, for July (New 
York), is entertainingly filled, as is its wont. 

The Eclectic Magazine, for July, from Wil- 
liams & Co., is not as heavy in selected articles 





| as usual, but they are seasonaéle, surely. Grave 
| or gay, Editor Bidwell is always amusing or in- | 


| structive. 

; The Public Library has issued a new edition 

| of its convenient //andbook for Readers, with 
notes on the Regulations, Catalogues, Patent 
Reports, Books on Special Subjects, Rarities in 
Books, Fine-Art Treasures, etc., etc.—thus af- 

| fording many useful suggestions to the uniniti- 


olic party. They all seem slow to learn how to | noble for Mr. Beecher's silence and his sense of | ated. 


Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have begun 


| and they will equally explain the silence which | g series of ‘Tales for Travellers,” in neat pa- 
he will preserve about the parallel case of the | per covers, and the initial issues comprise Story 


I hear, at five o'clock. Wednesdays, a ‘‘re- | charges of Henry C. Bowen.” 
ligious instruction” by Rev. Mr. Choisy, one of | 


| of the Simplon, and Other Tales ; Nicolette and 


Tennyson's ‘*Queen Mary,” Mr. Smalley | Aucassin, and Other Tales. Edward Everett 
Sunday morning, writes in one of his late letters, is to be| Hale has to do with the compilation, and conse- 
at ten o'clock, I hear a German sermon, by Mr. | brought out next winter at the Lyceum, with | quently the series may be expected to be first- 
Hesli—a ‘‘Lutheran Reformed;” at eleven I| Mr. Irving and Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) in | rate. 


creased the efficiency of the University by its | 


cause of higher education engaging the attention | 


the Rev. W. F. Jenkins came from Kentucky to | 
He | 


Hence we have so many poor preachers, ineffi- | 


been endowed with all the privileges of free | 


| ucation to correct certain misconceptions on the | 


A third misconcep- | 


acter of ‘*The Gospel of Join,” also an account 
|of the recent convention at Baltimore, which 
seems productive of much good feeling, both 
between the sections of our own country, North 
and South, and also between nations. The ef- 
| forts at Sunday-school moulding of children are 
| creating two powers in the land—Catholic and 
Evangelical. Those outside of each church 
| may be able to sit still and see what will come 
|of it all—perhaps the great religious war that 
has been so long predicted inthis country. The 
Sunday-School Teacher is ably managed for its 
purpose. It is published—and also The Little 
Folks, a sheet full of good pictures and pious 
verses—by Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Publica- 
tion Co., Chicago. 
Representative Names in the History of Eng- 
lish Literature, by H. H. Morgan, is a thin 
quarto-volume, published by Ginn Brothers, 
| which is dedicated to those who feel the neces- 
| sity for a wider diffusion of the results attained 
| by students, and answers the various questions 
asked about an author—when did he live, who 
were his contemporaries, what are his chief 
| works, how far trustworthy, and what aid did he 
| render literature. From Chaucer (1328) to the 
| present time there are nine eras, each of which 
furnishes the names of the prominent writers, 


| while Americans have a section of ther own, 
their contemporancity not being of particular 
consequence. The plan is a very good one to 
impress on the minds of students the chief inci- 
| dents in the lives of those who made English 
literature creditable, and will prove of use in 
all seminaries, publishing-houses, printing-o1- 
fices, and the like. — Boston. 


| Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co.'s budget of New 
| Music for the week is extensive and varied. For 
the voice we have ‘‘My Father's Bible,” song, 
words by T. Oliphant, music by Brinley Rich- 
ards; ‘Brown Eyes has that Little Maiden,” 
| song, words by Laurius, music by George L. 
Osgood; ‘*Memories of Home,” song, words by 
Henry Hersee, music by Fabio Campana; 
“Within the Cellar’s Depth I Sit,” drinking 
song, words adapted by L. C. Elson from the 
German, music by Fischer; ‘‘ Poor Ellen,” 
‘song, words by E. D. Jackson, music by Ciro 
Pinsuti; and ‘‘My Love has gone a-Sailing,” 
ballad, words by Rose A. Lea, music by J. L. 
Molloy; and for pianoforte ‘‘ Evangeline,” by 
Hl. Maylath; ‘‘Nocturne Romantique,” by Wil- 
son G. Smith; and ballad, by Ella E. Pres- 
cgtt; with “Swedish Wedding-March,” by Au- 
gustus Soderman; ‘‘On Wings of Love,” waltz, 
; by C. Bohm; and “The Devil's Darning-Nee- 
dle,” polka-mazourka, by Joseph Strauss. 


’ 


The Science of Health, for July, amid many 
| good things and much good advice, gives us the 
following, with which we fully agree :— 

The baby wept; 
| The mother took it from the nurse’s arms, 
| And soothed its griefs and stilled its vain alarms, 
And baby slept. 
Again it weeps, 
| And God doth take it from the mother’s arms, 
From present pain and future unknown harms; 
And baby sleeps. 
| (Thie may be good poetry —is it good phi- 
| losophy? If it be good for this baby to be thus 
‘‘taken” to its long, long sleep from which there 
is no waking, why not for all? Then there 
| would be no more ‘‘pains,” nor ‘tharms,” nor 
‘‘vain alarms.” Most mothers would rather take 
the risk of these and keep their babies to grow 
up to hecome men, and to fight the battles of 
life. Did it ever occur to these sentimentalists 
that live children are just as much God's, and as 
much in his keeping, as dead one’s? And is it 
not probable that he would rather that they—the 
babies—would remain here on earth and develop 
into perfect human beings than to be thus 
nipped in the bud? Let us not lose our little 
common-sense in considering these things. ]—S. 
R. Wells & Co., New York. 

Mr. Samuel A. Drake is doing much by his 
excellent books to inspire and maintain a re- 
spect for the traditions, history and incidents 
of New England life; and he has wisely and 
kindly followed his ‘Old Landmarks of Bos- 
ton,” and ‘Historic Fields and Mansions of 
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Middlesex,” by Nooks and Corners of the New 
England Coast. His preface conaists of a map) 
of the seacoast of New England from Mount 
Desert to Nantucket, and on this he records : 
“On this line, if it takes all summer,” which is 
as happy as appropriate. Ile gives a very agree- 
able running narrative of the early settlements 
of the coast, with some account of their later 
fortunes, and references more or less extended 
to their personal and social history. The illus- 
trations, nearly five hundred ia number, are 
handsomely fitted to the narrative, as pictures 
in appropriate framing. His pen and pencil are 
equally impartial, and hence all localities are 
served quite faithfully. The whole forms one 
of the most attractive volumes of the season, 
for the letter-press is excellent and the drawings 
superior. A complete index adds greatly to the 
value of the work. —New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers; received by Williams & Co. 








Literary Table-Talk. 
Mr. S. W. Christophers, editor of /Iymns 





and Hymn- Writers, has written a book on The ! English book and send it into Canada for sale 
. Poets of Methodism, which A. D. F. Randoiph 


& Co. will publish. 

A new library edition of DeTocqueville’s 
Democracy in America has just been brought 
out in London. It is now forty years since Mr. 
Henry Reeve first transiated this inasterpiece 
of political study, observation and philosophy. 
Every good American citizen would learn much 
bv a careful reading of it. 

Orders for One Summer, the taking story 
lately published by Osgood & Co., are quite 
heavy for Bangor, Maine. This fact leads 
plausibility to the conjecture that the author 
lives there or thereabouts. Miss ———— must 
acknowledge her book soon, or its popularity 
will raise a host of claimants, 

Mavaulay’s Life and Letters is announced in 
London as likely to be published the last of the 
year, and about the same time Forster's Life of 
Swift, or the first installment of it; the whole 
will fill three or four volumes. One good vol- 
ume is enough to tell all that the world cares to 
know about any but the greatest or most many- 
sided men. 

Mr. Darwin is preparing two new books, one 
on Jnsectivorous Plants ; the other Ou the Hab- 
its and Movements of Clumbing Plants. 


80 © 


eandid in argument, that his works are doubly in- 
structive and inthe most wholesome way deeply 


fascinating. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan is an industrious writer. | apparently has but just begun. 
He is now engayed on some large work, the Times says: “If we welcome Mr. Tennyson's 
character and subject of which have not} drama for one reason more than another it is 
Atter making some needful deduc- | tor this—because here we seem to recognize the 


precise 
transpired. 


tions for his rather vast self-appreciation, he presence ot that rare and precious virtue which 
has a great deal of poetry in him, and vigorous | has so long seemed dead even in those works of 
He is entitled to many more readers | English poetry which are most distinctly pro- 


prose, too. 
than have yet discovered him. 


30,000 copies of Mr. Bartlett's 


Quotations have deen sold, and a new edition | 
Mr. Bartlett has made many an English historical subject we should not 


is nearly ready. 


additions, giving three hundred lines from know where to stay our search until it had car- 


Shakespeare only. /umiliar Quotations i 


j | > , . . . 
one of those reference books which everybody | Shakespeare's English histories was completed 
ought to have on the desk or shelf within easiest | and crowned with ‘Henry V.’” 
reach. It is not merely a fine stimulant of | 


thought, but it enables even a lazy man to quot 
accurately, a thing which human experienc 
proves to be almost impossible. 

Who thinks of Mr. Longfellow as growin 


oldf He seems gifted with the poet’s high priv- | 
Yet it is fifty years | 
graduated at Bowdoin, and now he sings | nay of our gravest histuries, is a mythical per- 


ilege of immortal youth. 


since he 


a semi-centennial song that—judging by its title, 
But | 
we hope tor bim many more bountiful years, Jupiter. Washingtun undoubtedly grew as other 
and for ourselves many more of his pure and | men grow, was not exempt trom human passions 
irs | and infirmities, was shaped and trained by the 


VYoriturt Salutamus—is his swan-song. 


uplifting poems. His Bowdoin poem appes 


in Harper's Magazine for August, illuminating 


the number with peculiar beauty. 
Fated to be Free is in such demand aa to sho 


that Jean Ingelow has not lost her American | 
popularity, which is peculiarly gratifying to her | 


as well as profitable. 
found her name a charm to win purchasers, at 


have had the satisfaction of feeling that every- 
body who read ter books has been the better 


for reading them. Like Lucy Larcom, Je: 


Ingelow isa sincere, earnest, sympathizing, hel 


ful soul; and the books of both have a profound | 


moral quality that outweighs any mere litera 
grace. 
The London ELxzamtner remarks, apropos 


The Harbor Bar, a very faithful and attractive 


story of Scottish lite, that, ‘since the days 
Sir Walter Scott and Sir David Wilkie, 


iste and artists with some of their most popul 
material. 
landscape, our libraries in Scottish story. B 


the little conntry is not used up, and there re- 
mains marvels yet of sea and shore and eccen- ) 
tricities of our brother Pict which wait to be) 


discovered and recorded.” 

Pope may not be a poet, as hypercritics a 
fond of asserting, but he is a whole library 
familiar quotations. He is one of the 


quotable of authors, You can hardly read 


dozen lines without caming across something | tory of the last half-century furnish a manifold 


which tempts you to write aa essay for the sake 


of quoting it. 


William Black’s last story, Three Feathers, 
attracts critics only less than his incomparable 
Princess of Thule. The London Nonconform- 
ist says: ‘“‘The great ‘plain of waters’ has an 
abiding charm for him; he lays hold of the spirit 
of the sea, and infects us with it. As we read 
we seem to hear the swish and roll of the wa- 
ters, and to inhale the ‘resinous’ odors of furze 
and fern. But the sketches of nature are only 
as the setting to the gem—as the frame to the 
picture. The writer knows nature, and can in- 
terpret her in his own way; but he knows hu- 
man nature, also; and as landscape, however 
good, is dull without presence or trace of the 
human figure, he contrives to enlighten and pen- 
etrate the whole with human expression and pas- 


age. No one who could claim his ear was re- 
pelled; yet to no one did he let himself down. 
He sought and received advice, gave its full 
weight and worth to honest dissent, yet never for 
a moment resigned the leader's staff. The more 
thoroughly we study the history of the war, the 
more manifest is it that on this one man, more 
than on all beside, depended its full end. 
Congress lacked equally power and prompt- 
ness; the State legislatures were dilatory and of- 
ten niggardly in provision for their troops; expo- 
sure and privation brought portions of the army 
to the very brink of revolt and secession; cabais 
were raised in behalf of generals of more brilliant 
parts and more boastful pretensions; success re- 
peatedly hovered over his banner only to betray 
him in the issue; yet in every emergency he was 
none the less the tower of strength, or rather the 
guiding pillar of mt — sh day and — in 
: ” cloud and fire. eart and hope never once for- 
sion—hope, fear, love, joy, — sook him, and his elastic courage sustained fail- 
Rouse’s Poiat, New York, is to be a great) ij) hearts and rekiadled flickering hope. His 
publishing center. Rouse’s Point! Yes, as fol- judgment of men, his keen insight into char- 
lows: In Canada no English book can be re-| acter, has also its egy 9 gg cost ~~ 
inted without permission of the author, whose | 80urces of his power. In wipro yt to 
a P Soe  .. | some degree in Gates, he was deceived; but of 
copyright extends to the Dominion, while in| ine many in whom he reposed confidence it is 
the United States publishers can reprint any | hard to add to the list of those who betrayed his 
trust. He recognized instantly the signal merit 
4f Greene, and employed him constantly in the 
most arduous aud responsible service. Putnam, 
and the other brave and devoted but untrained 
generals whom he found here on his arrival, lost 
nothing in his regard by their rusticity of garb 
and mien. Pickering, than whom the annals of 
our State bear the name of no more ardent pa- 
triot or more honorable man, was successively 
his secretary, commissary-general and quarter- 
master, and held in his presidency, at one time 
or another, the chief place in almost every de- 
partment of the public service. In Hamilton’s 
very boyhood he discovered the very man who 
eclipsed his own military fame by repairing the 
nation’s shattered credit and establising her 
financial safety and efficiency. He understood 
every man’s capacity, and knew how to utilize 
it to the utmost. Rarest gift of all—he knew 
what he could not do, or what others could do 





on paying a duty of twelve and a-half per cent., 
| which is collected for the benefit of the author. 
|'The Canadian publishers who have located at 
Rouse’s Point think it cheaper to print their 
| books in this country and pay twelve and a- 
| half per cent. than to deal directly with the 
| English authors. Hence the large building for 
| stereotyping and printing books, an enterprise 
that will give employment to nearly two hun- 
| dred workmen. 

The little series of Ancient History from the 
Monuments, published in this country by Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., promises to be of curious 

linterest. Egypt, by Dr. Birch; Assyria, by 
George Smith, whose discoveries are fresh in the 
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i i istorical person- | and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
ggg Fete eg [cg gry fifty millions copies of the books of Noah Web- 


memory of all readers; and Persia, by William 
Vaux, author of valuable works on that country 
—these little volumes, as the London Graphic 
remarks, ‘contain more solid information than 
half-a-dozen ordinary histories. Written with 


better than himself; and he in no respect ap- 
pears greater than in committing to the most 
secure and efficient agency the several portions 
of his military and civil responsibility, in accept- 
ing whatever service might redound to the pub- 
lie good, and in the unstinted recognition of such 


Twenty years ago | Who while on earth, ere yet, by death surprised, 
Taught me how mortals are immortalized ; 


ster had been sold, to all parts of the world. | How grateful am [ for that patient care 


Of “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” so many millions of | All my life long my language shall declare.” 
copies had been sold, in 1870, that Allibone found | To-day we make the pcet’s words our own, 


it impossible to estimate their number. But, | And utter them in plaintive undertone; 
after all, our chief contribution to the history | Nor to the living only be they said, 
of the world has been the successful result of! Rut to the other living called the dead, 
these free institutions. ,We have shown that! Whose dear, paternal images appear 
order and freedom may be united, that equal | Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sunshine 
rights and universal respect for law can be as- here; 
sociated. Next to this is our contribution of} Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw, 
men. What great edifice, though it were a ba-| Were part and parcel of great nature's law; 
silica of St. Peter, or a Strasburg minster, is | wy said not to their Lord, as if afraid 
such an addition to the wealth of mankind as the | «Fore jg thy talent in a napkin laid,” 
character of George Washington, or of Abraham | 81 jabored in their sphere, as those who live 
Lincoln?) We may not have produced many! 1, the delight that work alone can give. 
original poems; our novels may be often mild Peace be to them; eternal peace and rest 
imitations of European models. But these men hak te fulfillment of the great kekcuk oy 
are not imitations. Untrained in any school of “Ye have been faithfal over a few things 
hereditary statesmanship, they knew howto guide Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings.” % 
the nation through — and storm with con- hak 05 ain OE Gin Ghutns we case filled 

, : % A. ’ 
summate ability and without personal ambition Aad tolled tn the farrows thas we tilled. 


As our poet says of Abraham Lincoln, nature, | ° f 
in making him, copied no previous model :— a whose generous hearts are beating 
1g 


For him her old-world moulds aside she threw, We wha oo old, and are about to die, 


And choosing sweet clay from the breast Salute you; hail you; take your hands in ours, 


Of the unexhausted West, and ; 
: é ‘rown you with our 4 - 
With stuff untainted, formed a hero new, . pois y our welcome as with flow 


Wise, zealous with the strength of God, and true. How hesedifel is youth ! how bright i gleaws 
We knew that outward grace was dust, With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 
And could not choose but trust : Book of beginnings, story without end 

In that sure-fuoted mind’s unfaltering skill, | pach maid a heroine, and each man a friend! 
And su; ple-tempered will, : : Aladdin’s lamp and Fortunatus’ purse 
That bent, like perfect steel, to spring again and | 7,45 holds the treasures of the universe! 

thrust. All possibilities are in its hands, 

In him, the man sent by God to be our leader, | No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands; 
what a union of modesty and self-reliance, of | In its sublime audacity of faith, 
caution and courage, of patience and energy, | ‘‘Be thou removed!” it to the mountain saith, 
of care not to go too fast, and the determination | And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
never to stand still! Other men have been wore | Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud! 
fluent in speech, but his words had the eloquence As ancient Priam at the Scan gate 
which went to the heart of the nation. Others} gat on the walls of ‘Troy in sat hata 
were better read in books; but who had a surer With the old men, too old and weak to fight 
knowledge of men and things than he? And so, Chirping hike grasshoppers tat thet doliene ’ 
as the years recede, he rises higher and higher | ‘py ee the embattled hosts, with spearand shield, 
erie -. his contemporaries; as is the case) (¢ Trojans and Achaians in the field; 
with all true greatness. sy ; , 3 
And our own Massachusetts has also given to So Som the mowy summite of out veers 
the records of the race some similar examp- 
ples of great powers devoted to great ends. 
Such men, within our memory, were William 
Ellery Channing, whom Bunsen ranks with the 
prophets of mankind; John Quincy Adams, 


We see you in the piain, as each appears, 

And question of you, asking: ‘‘Who is he 
That towers above the others? Which may be 
Atreides, Menelaus, Odysseus, 

Ajax the great, or bold Idomeneus ?” 

Let him not boast who puts his armor on 


Completed ‘‘Faust” when eighty years were past. | red 

These are indeed exceptions; but they show a Hund Years Ago. 

How far the Gulf stream of our youth may flow | It was on the 21st of June, 1775, that General 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, | Washington left Philadelphia to place himself 
Where little else than life itself survives. at the head of the Continental Army, to the 
As the barometer foretells the storm command of which he h sa in 

While still the skies are clear, the weather warm, |the 15th of June, by < rs — — 
So something in us, as old age draws near, : oe eet COMETS, 
Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere. | The long journey was made on horseback, and 


The nimble mercury, ere we are aware, | he was everywhere received in its course with 
escends the elastic ladder of the air; |enthusiasm. The N 3 inci 

i : . ne New York P tial Con- 
The telltale blood in artery and in vein sha ones 


Sinks from its higher levels in the brain; | Sress received him with profound demonstra- 
Whatever poet, orator or sage tions of respect. He left New York on the 
May say of it, old age is still old age. 26th of June, and proceeded to Springfield 
It is the waning, not the crescent moon, where he was met and welcomed by a ¢ ‘ 
The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon; mittee fi intel CY : ig sia 
It is not strength, but weakness; not desire, ee from the Provincial Congress of Massa- 

chusetts. Continuing his journey, he arrived 


But its surcease ; not the fierce heat of fire, 
The burning and consuming element, at Watertown on Sunday, the 2d of July, where 
he was waited upon by the Provincial Congress; 


But that of ashes and of embers spent, 
and thence he proceeded to the camp, at Cam- 


In which some living sparks we still discern, 

Enough to warm, but not enough to burn. E 
bridge. On the morning of the 3d of July he 
assumed command of the army. The incident 


bea then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
was important, for much—perhaps everything— 


he night hath come; it is no longer day? 

Eh an pe hath not yet come; we are not quite 

Jut off from labor by the failing light; depended 

: 4 or by pended upon the character of ; ander- 

Something remains for us to do or dare; : sa pe ne Ww % : eee 

Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear: in-chief; an ashington 8 character was such 

Not CEdipus Coloneus, or Greek Ode. that he succeeded, in every sense, against all 

a “gored pilgrims that one morning rode probabilities, and where any other man would 

ut of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, have failed. Th ioti rc i 
\ od. 1e patriotic people é ze 

But other something, would we but begin; di < > : ian . Bape 

For age is opportunity no less id well, last Saturday, in celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of so controlling a revolu- 
tionary event which took place on their land— 
apd they did honor to themselves by observing 
it in a very felicitous manner. 


Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
When Washington looked that morning upon 


And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 
his army (to accept the narrative of the Salem 
Gazette) he saw, to use his own words, ‘‘a mixed 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
multitude of people, under very little discipline, 


order or government.” 
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The Beecher Case. 
The trial of the suit of Theodore Tilton against 
Henry Ward Beecher was concluded last week 
Friday, the jury being unable to agree upon a 
verdict. The jurors were occupied eight days 


They were armed with 
fowling-pieces or muskets, hardly any two of 
which were of the same caliber. Most of the 
regiments were collections of men in their old 


He is 


\ 
“a | a 

areful and conscientious an observer, and sv | the people. 

D | 


Familiar 


toberts Brothers have | ence, they had seen little in him to distinguish 


the | uncompromising rectitude, his power over other 
northern halt of Britain has supplied our novel- | 


Our academies abound in Scottish | 


most 


A Concordance to bis works has 


service. 

Time fails me, and so it would were my min- 
utes hours, to complete the picture. Nor is 
there need; for lives there an American who 
owns not lis primacy, in war, in peace, in com- 
mand, in service, in uncorrupt integrity, in gen- 
erous self-devotion, in loyalty to freedom, his 
country and his God? Among the dead, the 
heroes and statesmen of all times and lands, his 
mighty shade rises preeminent, his name the 
watchword of liberty, right and law, revered 
wherever freedom is sought or cherished, the 
tyrant’s reouke, the demayogue’s shame, the pa- 
triot’s synonyme tour untarnished fame and un- 
fading glory. 


the utmost brevity and plainness, their object is 
simply to recount the story of these three early 
empires as far as possible from the monuments ; 
where the monuments fail, from the best ancient 
historians. The monuments again furnish the 
material for the introductory chapters in each 
case, and the manners, belief and character ot 





Queen Mary pleases the popular heart as well 
asthe critical judgment. ‘Toward ten thousand 
copies have already been sold, and the demand 
The London 


REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS. 
BY REV. DR. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
At the Boston Ninety-ninth Anniversary, July 5, 1875. 


Republican institutions rest on faith in human 
nature. Unless this faith exists they cannot be 
sustained. We must believe that people can be 
moved ‘by the argument that it is right tu do this ; 
that it is wrong to do that. Assuming that peo- 
ple prefer to do right, unless where prejudice 
or interest mislead them, and also observing 
that prejudice and self-interest will only intlu- 
ence some section or class of society, in regard 
to any special measure, itis clear that the ma- 
jority of people will always be in tavor of what 
is right. This fact is the basis of universal suf- 
frage, which, giving the power to the whole peo- 
| : 2 ple, protects them against the passions, inter- 
eA Centennial Utterances. ests and prejudices of any local faction. But, 
in order to accomplish this, the whole people 
must be intellectually educated, so as to be able 
to understand what is right; and must be mor- 
ally trained, so as to feel it their duty to sup- 
port what is right. This is the basis for a uni- 
versal state education, mental and moral. And, 
beside this, the people must have access to 
sources of information in regard to men and 
measures; and hence the necessity of free 
speech and a tree press. And, beside all this, 
there must be religion to counteract the ten- 
dency to materialization which comes from pros- 
perity ; to vitalize the higher nature, and to lift 
man trom the sphere of sense into that of soul. 
Without this influence, progress in art, science, 
literature and social life would lose its inspira- 
tion. Yetreligion must be taught independently 
—in the church, not in the school. If religion 
is taught in the schools, religion, being s0 much 
more important than knowledge, will be sure to 
make the education of the mind subordinate co 
the education of the religious nature. This 
would be the Case, not only with the earnest 
Catholic teacher, but also with every earnest 
Protestant teacher. The colleges and acade- 


ducts of genius—dratatic fire; and if we had 
to say when last this great quality found a com- 
parably vivid embodiment in the treatment of 





8iried us back to the year when the series of 
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j WASHINGTON. 
| ied 

g! BY REV. DR. ANDREW P. PEABODY, 

| At the Cambridge Army Centennial, July 3, 1875. 


The Washington of the popular imagination, 


| sonage, such as never lived or could have lived 
famong men. The figure is too much like that 
of the perfect goddess born trom the brain of 


| Providence whose chosen instrument he was. It 
| was his glory that he yielded to the plastic hand, 

obeyed the heavenly vision, tollowed without 
w {halting the guiding spirit. The evident cold- 
ness of the Virginia delegates in Congress with 
regard to his appointment shows that up to that 
time, notwithstanding his early military experi- 


ud | him from other respectable gentlemen of fault- 
less lineage, fair estate and unblemished repu- 
tation. But from the moment when he aceept- 
/ed the command of the army he gave himsel? 
tn entirely and irrevocably to his country. Such 
p- | singleness of purpose as his is the essence of gen- 
ius, whose self-creating law is, ‘‘This one thing 
|} Ido,” From that moment no collateral inter- 
ty jest turned him aside; no shadow of self crossed 

| his path, no lower ambinon came between him 
of {and his country’s cause; he had no hope, no 
fear, but for the sacred trust devolved upon 
him. His disinterestedness gave him his clear 
and keen vision, his unswerving impartiality, his 


Protestant sects, have had for their primary 
purpose to build up their sects; and only for 
their secondary object to give intellectual in- 
struction. This will always be the result; and 
the more sincerely religious the teacher is, the 
worse will the school be, as a school. Thus, in 
Spain, Austria and Italy, where the education 
ot the people has been confided for centuries to 
the Koman Catholic church, almost one-half 
of the people have never learned to read or 
write. ‘This was not because the church was 
not faithful and laborious, but because it nec- 
essarily subordinated intellectual instruction to 
religious culture. It believed, and still believes, 
that it is right todo so. The principle is dis- 
tinctly asserted in such statements as this, which 
I take from the Catholic World tor April, 1871: 
*“*We do not prize as highly as some of our 
countrymen appear to do the simple ability to 
read, write and cipher.....-In extending edu- 
‘ation and endeavoring to train all to be lead- 
ers, we have only extended presumption, pre- 
tension, conceit, idiocity, and brought incapac- 
ity to the surface. We believe the peasantry, 
in the old Catholic countries, two centuries ago, 
were better educated, though for the most part 
unable to read or write, than are the great body 
of the American people. They had faith, they 
had morality, they had a sense of religion.” 


of} 


minds. ‘The self-seeking man sees double; and 
we learn from the highest authority that it is 
only when the eye is single that ‘‘the whole 
body is full of light.” The secret of influence, 
ut also, lies here. The man who can be supposed 
| to have personal ends in view, even though in 
his own mind they are but secondary, is always 
liable to be judged by them, and the good that 
jis in him gains not halt the confidence it de- 
|serves. But self-abnegation, when clearly rec- 
re | ognized, wins not only respect, but assent and 
of | deference: its opinions have the validity of ab- 

solute truth; its will, the foree of impersonal 
law, The professed philanthropists and re-! 
a) formers who have swarmed in the social his- 


ar | 


| illustration of this principle. The few of them 
|who have carried large numbers: along with 
{them and have moved the world have not been 


mies in this country, which are in the hands of 


standing like a majestic monument, beat upon 
with storms, but never flinching, and holding on 
his way without haste or rest; Daniel Webster, 
whose majestic presence, whose all-comprehen- 
sive intellect, have given us another measure of 
the possible reach of human thought; Charles 
Sumner, with a soul devoted to everything hu- 
mane and noble, so simple in his manners, so 
free from guile, so pure from every taint of selfish 
cunning, that he seems like an old knight-errant 
dropped into our time, one whose chosen work it 
was to pluck the prey from the jaws of the wick- 
ed, and to help the oppressed to go free. What 
a lesson to time-servers and mere partisans was 
that great outbreak of grateful love which ac- 
companied this honest man to his grave! What 
a rebuke to those selt-seekers who make politi 
cal life a scramble for office and gain! 

Vipers who creep where man disdains to climb; 
And, having wound their noisome fetters round 
The pillars of our capital of state, 

Hang, hissing, at the nobler man below. 

Let young men mark well this lesson. They 
may listen to many cynical doubts as to the pos- 
sibility of honesty in public lire; they may often 
tind it the fashion to regard politics as unworthy 
the attention of refined persons; but, while 
selfish and partisan politics are, indeed, unwor- 
thy their pursuit, what better work can they find 
to do than that which concerns the life, the hap- 
piness, the peace, the prosperity of the nation? 
What better study than the complex methods by 
which justice is organized into law, and freedom 
takes form in stable institutions? What higher 
chivalry is there to-day than that which devotes 
itself to exposing the plunderers of the State ; 
tu battling against the mere partisans who seek 
only the spoils ot victory; and touching with the 
[thuriel spear of truth the lies with which dem- 
agogues seck to deceive the people? This is a 
work as high as man can do, and will always win 
the reward of human love, reverence and honor. 

And then we have had graceful orators, like 
Edward Everett, whose silver arrow always sped 
straight on its course, to the understanding and 
taste of his hearers; and another kind of men 
like Josiah Quincy—the last, or almost the last, 
of that race of Yankee Ro.nans, who joined to 
the sayacity running in their New England blood 
a strain of the old heroic loyalty to all that is 
most honorable and most true. 

But the list increases while I attempt to bring 
it to a close. Our dear old State has never been 
without its heroes, its saints, its martyrs; its old 
men, whose long experience attains something 
like a strain of prophecy; its young men, mod- 
estand manly, ‘‘with morn on their bright shields 
of expectation!” 

But one name more I must not omit to men- 
tion—one name dear to all our hearts, too soon 
taken away from the great work he seemed 
made to accomplish. The greatness of our war 
governor, John A. Andrew, was not in his hav- 
ing any one extraordinary talent, but in the 
large, wide, well-balanced character of his 
mind. Because he clearly saw both sides of 
each question, he was always able to decide 
promptly. His conscientious devotion to jus- 
tice and truth prevented him from being blinded 
by vanity or self-interest; the practical tenden- 
cy of his mind kept him from being led away 
by any mere theory. He was a thorough dem- 
ocrat, but he loved culture and cultivated people. 
He was an honest philanthropist, yet his was no 
rose-water philanthropy. He would not sacri- 
fice justice to love. He was a religious man, 
with a most living faith in God, but as free from 
the cant of religion as any man I ever knew. 

Why is it, let me finally ask, that to-day, while 
all Europe is, in such unstable equilibrium, here 
all politics are so stable? Why is it that while 
there republics are changed to monarchies, 
monarchies to empires, empires to republics 
again, and revolutions are the normal condition 
of things—here, in this land, a republic has ex- 
isted nearly a hundred years; and, having over- 
come the late rebellion, is more firmly estab- 
lished to-day thanever? It is because we have 
united freedom and order, law and liberty. It is 
because we have not been afraid of the fullest ut- 
terance of all truth, on the one hand; and have 


As he who puts it off, the battle done. 

Study yourselves; and most of all note well 

Wherein kind nature meant you to excel. 

Not every blossom ripeus into fruit; 

Minerva, the inventress of the flute, 

Flung it aside, when she her face surveyed 

Distorted in a fountain as she played; 

The unlucky Marsyas found it, and his fate 

Vas one to make the bravest hesitate. 

Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 

‘Be bold! be bold! and everywhere be bold; 

Be not too bold!” Yet better the excess 

Than the defect; better the more than less; 

Better like Hector in the field to die 

Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly. 

And now, my classmates, ye remaining few 

That number not the half of those we knew, 

Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 

The fatal asterisk of death is set, 

Ye I salute! The horologue of time 

Strikes the half-century with a solemn chime, 

And summons us together once again, 

The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain. 

Where are the others? Voices from the deep 

Caverns of darkness answer me: ‘‘They sleep!” 

I name no names; instinctively I feel 

Each at sone well-remembered grave will kneel, 

And from the inscription wipe the weeds and 
moss, 

For every heart best knoweth its own loss. 

I see the scattered grave-stunes gleaming white 

Through the pale dusk of the impending night; 

O’er all alike the impartial sunset throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the rose; 

We give to all a tender thought and pass 

Out of the gravevards with their tangled grass, 

Unto these sceaes frequented by our fect 

When we were young and life was fresh and 
sweet. 

What shall I say to you? What can I say 

Better than silence is? When I survey 

This throng of faces turned to meet my own, 

Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown, 

Transformed the very landscape seems to be; 

It is the same, yet not the same to me. 

So many memories crowd upon my brain, 

So many ghosts are in the wooded plain, 

I fain would steal away with noiseless tread, 

As from a house where some one lieth dead. 

I cannot go—I pause—I hesitate ; 

My feet reluctant linger at the gate; 

As one who struggles in a troubled dream 

To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 


Vanish the dream! Vanish the idle fears! 

Vanish the rolling mists of fifty years! 

Whatever time or space may intervene, 

I will not be a stranger in this scene. 

Here every doubt, ail indecision, ends ; 

Hail, my companions, comrades, classmates, 
friends! 

Ah me! the fifty years since last we met 

Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 

By time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 

W herein are written the histories of ourselves. 

What tragedies, what comedies, are there ; 

What joy and grief, what rapture and despair! 

What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 

Of struggle, and temptation, and retreat! 

What records of regrets, and doubts, and fears! 

What pages blotted, blistered, by our tears! 

What lovely landscapes on the margin shine, 

W hat sweet, angelic faces, what divine 

And holy images of love and trust, 

Undimmed by age, unsoiled by damp or dust! 

Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 

These volumes, closed and clasped for evermore ? 

Not mine. With reverential feet I pass; 

[ hear a voice that cries, ‘‘Alas! alas! 

Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased nor written o’er again; 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee; 

Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be.” 

As children, frightened by a thunder-cloud, 

Are reassured if some one reads aloud 

A tale of wonder, with enchantment fraught, 

Or wild adventure. that diverts their thought, 

Let me endeavor with a tale to chase 

The gathering shadows of the time and place, 

And banish what we all too deeply feel 


in their deliberations, during which time they 
balloted over fifty times, the average being eight 
to four in favor of Beecher. The last ballot 
stood nine to three. Neither of the principal 
parties to the suit was present when the jury 
was discharged. 

This case will go into history as one of the 
most remarkable in American judicial annals. 
The foremost preacher of the land, the idol of 
his society and city, the warm advocate of prog- 
ress and development, whose name has been 
honorably associated with some of the grandest 
movements of the nineteenth century, he stood 
charged with seducing the wife of a friend, one 
of his own parish, and a woman of confiding, 
loving nature. It was a case in which all the 
sympathies of generous, upright natures sided 
with the accused. It did not seem probable that 
he could be the dastard and hypocrite which 
such conduct would stamp him if the charge 
were true, and the community expected prompt, 
frank and complete measures to stamp the 
charge forever under foot. Against our beliet 
and expectation, no such course has been taken. 
There has been procrastination, change of de- 
fease, suppression of tendered evidence, and 
the sharpest of sharp criminal-practice tactics, 
by his counsel, to prevent, seemingly, the whole 
story becoming known. The disbelief in Mr. 
Beecher’s immaculateness, we regret to say, 
has grown in the community with the progress 
of the trial, and to-day, after six months’ at- 
tempted vindication by the ablest legal talent, 
he probably has a far less number of zealous 
advocates and defenders than when the trial 
began. 

It is painful to write these things of this man. 
We would gladly be spared; but, against our 
convictions, upon the evidence alone, we are 
forced to the conclusion that Mr. Beecher is 
not wholly innocent—of what, we cannot siy; 
suffice it to know that it may be ministerial im- 
propriety. The letters of Mr. Beecher have 
not been explained; the confessions of Mrs. 
Tilton have not been expunged; the policy of 
silence and csncealment by Moulton has not 
been justified, on any theory which demon- 
strates the freedom of Mr. Beecher from some 
great, overtowering impropriety which he has 
commited. To say that Tilton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moulton, Mr. Richards, Mrs. Maverick, and 
the rest, were associated in a conspiracy. to 
break down Beecher is absurd, equally with 
that long-since abandoned charge of black-mail- 
ing brought against Tilton. The trouble is that 
every letter of Beecher, the confessions of Mrs. 
Tilton, the utterances of Mrs. Morse, the plot- 
ting and scheming of Moulton and Beecher in 
conference, fits into the theory of the guilt of 
Beecher upon the charge of adultery, and have 
no pertinency to any other supposition of mis- 
conduct, be it injudicious, criminal, or other- 
wise. It were impossible to construct a con- 
spiracy in which so many diverse letters and in- 
dividuals should play important parts except on 
the belief that the conspirators were possessed 
of omniscience. Despite the relative strength 
of the jurors’ decision, Tilton’s arraignment has 
not been scattered to the winds as it should 
have been to give Mr. Beecher an unblemished 
reputation. 

If it had been asked a few years ago who, of 
all our ministers of religion, was most knowing 
of men, of worldly machinations and wiles, of 
the tricks and subterfuges by which the innocent 
were beguiled and virtue brought in peril, the 
answer in nine cases out of ten would probably 


coats or their shirt-sleeves, and many of them 
wearing leather-breeches, or ‘‘shorts,” as they 
were familiarly called. His first care was to as- 
certain the numbers, position and arrangement 
of the troops, to inspect the posts they occupied, 
and to gain a knowledge of the strength and 
plans of the enemy. The British general was 
himself stationed in Boston, with the light-horse 
and a few other troops; the bulk of his army 
lay on Bunker's Hill, busy in throwing up in- 
trenchments; and the rewainder were on the 
neck of land between Boston and Roxbury, 
which had been strongly fortified. The Ameri- 
cans were so posted as to form a complete line 
of siege around Boston and Charlestown, ex- 
tending nearly twelve miles from Mystic River 
to Dorchester. Intrenchments and redoubts 
had been begun at different points in this line, 
and these works were still in progress. The 
regiments from New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and part of those from Connecticut, occupied 
Winter [ill and Prospect Hill; several of the 
Massachusetts regiments were at Cambridge ; 
and others from Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts covered the high grounds in Roxbury. 
Having acquainted himself with this state of 
affairs, General Washington convened a coun- 
cil of war. It was the opinion of the council 
that, according to the best information that 
could be obtained, the enemy's available force 
in Boston amounted to eleven thousand five 
hundred men, including the regular troops, ‘To- 
ries, and such sailors as might be spared from 
the fleet. It was also advised, without a dis- 
senting voice, that the posts then occupied 
should be eld and detended, and that twenty- 
two thousand men Were necessary to give proper 
security to so long an extent of lines. A place 
of rendezvous, in case the army should be at- 
tacked and routed, was likewise agreed upon. 
The difficulty was perceived of sustaining posts 


the enemy, and exposed at many points to sud- 
den assaults; and the question of removing 
farther into the country tu a stronger position 
was discussed. But this was thought to be 
the execution. It would discourage the men, 
elate the enemy, and have an ill effect upon the 
minds of the people. This consideration, added 
to the uncertainty of finding a better place at 
which to make a stand, and to the great labor 
and charge already bestowed on the works for 
defence, was regarded as conclusive against a 
change. 

The American army, including the sick and 
absent, amounted to about seventeen thousand 
men; but the number present, fit for duty, was 
only fourteen thousand five hundred. 
so far short of the 


This was 
nuinber wanted that the 


so widely-separated, alimost under the guns of 


neither politic in itself nor without hazard in 


might devolve on them by giving their assent. 
Having left their homes to fight for liberty, they 
chose to assert it first in their own behalf. 
However repugnant this temper was to the ex- 
istence of an army, the commander yielded to 
his good sense, and resorted to no other force 
than that of argument and facts, judiciously set 
forth from time to time in the general orders. 
Tenacious of his authority no farther than the 
public good exacted, and forbearing to oppose 
prejudices which could not be softened by per- 
suasion nor subdued by severity, he left it op- 
tional with the men to subscribe the articles or 
not, making it a pecessary condition only with 


the new recruits who enlisted into the conti- 
nental ranks. 





The Case of Young Pomeroy, 
The Executive Council has decided not to ad- 
vise the commutation of the sentence of Pome- 
roy. This leaves his fate during the present 
year in the hands of Governor Gaston. He can 
refuse to sign the death-warrant, if he chooses, 
and so turn the matter over to the next Gov- 
ernor. Reports are to the effect that Governor 
Gaston strongly urged commutation. If so, it 
can hardly be expected that he would give vi- 
tality while his term of otlice continues to the 
document upon which the lite of the criminal 
hangs, and so acknowledge in the most practical 
and solemn manner that he was mistaken and 
the boy deserved to be hanged. It is said that 
the vote in the Council was as follow: In favor 
of commutation—Messrs. Dunn, Couch, Bras- 
tow and Brewster. Against commutation—Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Knight, Baker, Turner, Leland 
and Whitney. Governor Gaston is a lawyer 
and jurist, and he knows the value of the pleas 
made for Pomeroy. In the first place, he was 
released from the State Reform School by State 
agents, so that, indirectly, the State becomes re- 
sponsible for the subsequent murder; secondly, 
the jury strongly recommended the boy to merey, 
doubtless velieving the death-sentence would not 
be executed, and, presumably, therefore, dis- 
posed not to find a verdict of murder, and con- 
sequently to have capital punishment executed 
upon him, had their recommendation been dis- 


place in this State of a person recommended to 
mercy, as stated by ex-Judges Bigelow, Thomas 
and Foster, all ofthe Supreme Court, who united 
in saying that a contrary course now would be 
likely to do much to lessen the certainty of capi- 
tal punishment for crime, in which they believe; 
fourthly. the medical testimony, demonstrating 
the ante-naial influences operating upon the boy 
and rendering him in a degree irresponsible; and 
fifthly, the humanitarian plea so ably presented 
by Rev. Mr. Murray. We do not believe Gov. 
Gaston can disregard these considerations, If 
he does we shall mourn the dull moral and legal 
sense which can yet obtain sway in Massachu- 
setts. 
Brewster, who have voted for humanity and 
science, we present our personal and profess- 
ional congratulations and thanks. 
will justity their vote. 


The future 


There never was a case so well worke(,-ap 
for success as this for the execution of Poneroy. 
A certain young lawyer took it upon hit aself to 
secure the death penalty regardless of all miti- 
gating circumstances. ‘To this end he caused 
the petitions to be systematically Circulated, and 
the desirable signatures to be cotained were as 
studiously considered as any raathematical prob- 
lem that ever puzzled a scholar. The uniniti- 
ated, who suppose these signatures Came spon- 
taneously and with alacrity, never were more 
mistaken. They were secured by planning and 
arrangement. Particularly was t iis so wich re- 
gard tu the influential ladies o°y Beacon Hill— 
many of them women persoo ally excellent in 
all departments of life, and otliens who never 
before were known to express an interest in any 
affair outside of their immediate circle of fash- 
ion and society. Sucha combination of names, 
so unusual and exceptional, at once showed the 
wire-pulling that made it pussidle to get them 
on the same paper—if at all, at any time, on any 
paper. Another instance of this work was seen 
at East Boston, immediately after the murder of 
Mrs. Bingham by Pemberton, when, with the 
community deeply excited by that tragedy, pe- 
titions for the execution of Pemeroy were cir- 
culated at the weekly prayer-meetings of the 
Methodists, and other deaominations, and consid- 
erable many signatures obtained. ‘Then came 
the claim that large numbers of persons had 














council recommended an immediate application 


the deficiency by new recruits. It will easily 
be supposed that an army, collected as this had 
been on the spur of the moment from different 
provinces and under different regulations, would 
be defective iz many essential parts. There 
were few tents and stores, no supply of cloth- 
ing, no military chest, no general organization. 
The regiments acted under their respective com- 
manders, who were united only by mutual con- 
sent, bound together by no military law, and, 
except those from Massachusetts, yielding obe- 
dience to General Ward rather from courtesy 
and the necessity of the case than from any 
recognition of his superior authority. The 
troops of each province were regulated by their 
own militia laws. 


to the New England governments to make up | 


asked for the execution, and, consequently, it 
| should be granted! Women, too, were pressed 
} into the service, and visited the various news- 
paper-oflices of this city urging their conductors 
| to advocate the hanging of this boy—with what 
sentiments animating them our own columns, 
alas! have too sadly told! 

We cannot reirain trow stigmatizing all this 
machinery of blood as disgraceful to Massa- 
chusetts. We sincerely pray that Gov. Gaston 
may have the courage and fortitude to resist a 
sentiment thus fostered: and encouraged, and 
stand firmly upon the rock of manifest right! 





MINOK MATTERS. 


Tee WeLLESLEY Colipern ror Women.-— 


This institution, founde’, and built by Henry F. 


been prepared by Edwin Abbot, formerly head- | the greatest and most gifted among them, but 
master of the PhilologicalgSchool, London, and | those who have cared not, if the wheel would 
only turn, whether it raised them to fame or 
crushed them to powder. So men believed and 
pletons. trusted in Washington, not merely because he 
be exceedingly convenient to ail admirers of was a wise and prudent man, but because they 


at will be published in this country by the Ap- | 
It contains 40,000 references, and will | 


This is manly and plain, and we honor the hon- 
est conviction from which it proceeds, though 


Wholiy to say, or wholly to conceal. 
In medieval Rome, I know not where, 


not been ashamed of the worship and service of 
God, on the other. Religion, in this country, 





we dissent absolutely from the principle. We 
do not believe that ignorance is ever the mother 
either of morality or of true devotion. It sub- 
stitutes superstition for devotion and ceremo- 
nies for virtue. 





Pope—a numerous host. | knew him to be as utterly incapable of selfish 
aims and motives as the liberty whose cause he 
red. 


I have spoken of a sort of mythical, super- 


The Church Journal says, very happily, what 
a great many must have thought while reading 


It is much to the credit of the Puritans, wher- 
;ever they were, that they believed in knowl- 
| edge, and established schools. But they are 


walks hand-in-hand with freedom. with educa- 
tion, with science. A free press in this country 
| is the main support of government and law. 

| Long may it be so! Here in Massachusetts 
was first proved the possibility of a free church, 
| in a free State, with free schools and a free 
press. That is our chef gift to the cause of 


There stood an image with its arm in air, 

And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 

A golden ringA/vith the device, ‘*Strike here!” 
Greatly thef people wondered, though none 
guessed 

The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learved clerk, who at noonday 





have been Theodore Parker; and, next to him, 
Henry Ward Beecher. And the answer would 
have been correct. It is wholly impossible to 
believe that Mr. Beecher has not been, for ten 
years, at least, the best-posted man on the mo- 
tives and methods of unscrupulous men that EERE ES EP RARE REA: 

there is in the ministry. He has studied such | este : le 2 ; g = —_— 
men—he has fathomed them to their deepest | ee Dae et Bek Ree LOOR ES Ee ee 


cordant; and hence no general system could 
prevail. Discipline was lax; disorders frequent. 
But the most alarming want was that of ammu- 
nition, respecting which the officers themselves 


seem to have been deceived, til! General Wash- 





These were various and dis- | 


Durant, Esq., will be opened September Sth. 
(It is a large five-? tory brick building, nearly 
five hundred fee’, long, and is finished witb 
French roofs, Vjwers and pavilions. It is pro- 
vided with c-ception-rooms, recitation-rooms, 
library, rea"ing-room, chapel, chemical lecture- 
room and. laboratory, drawing-room, natural- 
history room, art-room, gymnasium, and other 


carded; thirdly, no execution has ever taken 2” 


‘ 
A hs . ‘ $ 
To Messrs. Dunn, Couch, Brastow and 5 | 
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human progress; and it is a great one, and well | With dowficast eyes was passing on his way, 


i depart ments. 
Paused, and observed the spot, and marked it apie wi 


tarlyie’s book on The Early Kings of Norway : | human grandeur in which Washing has been | almost the only exception to the Ig ich | ; ; + . - : , | camp tor nine cartridges toaman. Or se The institution is designe’, . eit hi he occas 
Carly1e's be ¥y g f. , y | bu os grand gton has been nerpsiagdete y : e law by which | deserves the praise of our New England poet :— depths. Now, he took Moulton into his conti- | amp ft g it of these ‘ i er, to be ance of the occa 
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A secret stairway leading underground. 

Down this he passed into a spacious hall, 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall; 

And opposite a brazen statue stood 

With bow and shaft in threatening attitude. 
Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were these mysterious words of menace set: 
“That which I am, I am; my fatal aim 

None can escape, not even yon luminous flame !” 
Midway the hall was a fair table placed, 

With cloth of gold, and golden cups enchased 
With rubies, and the plates and knives were 


ter this long period of unbosoming, and we may 
say (as his letters prove) gushing confidence, ie : : 
in and around Cambridge. 


within the short period of thirty days, viz., be- | ; i i ire Bee 
tween the 9th of July and the 12th of August | general officers by Congress had given much | sire admission to the colegiate department. 
1974 he discovers that this fast: friend hide: | dissatisfaction. The pretensiony to rank, on the | None under sixteen are a’ ymitted to the collegi- 
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’ | Phe fv {1 course of study will 


| score of former services, ha?) pot been well ad- | ate department. 
|justed. The subordinat+ officers and private | b¢ four years, the sam ¢ 


Yet on her rocks, and on her sands, 

And wintry hills, her schoolhouse stands ; 
And what her rugged soii denies, 

The harvest of the mind supplies. 


{ lige 2 : : : ‘ . | materials, and in the midst of these embarrass- | 42 establishment at which youn& wom.en may Se he 
arn cst the subjects for Mr. Carlyle's pen, j literature. I think that, on the other hand, | mary thing in their schools, and intellectual de- | Rough, bleak and hard, our little State a I dence, and for four years placed such trusts in | . We tae Genenat Wate 3 fi et OE | +t aebeion wack ee 
land are just the subjects for Mr. Carlyle’s pen. | there has been in some quarters a disposition to | velopment the secondary thing. By means of | Is scant of soil, of limits strait; Whereon the shadow of the finger fell; his hands as never were excelled by any con- | ments, it was General Washington’s first task to (have the opportunity of acquiring a fall coll¢- He presented the 
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He was sure to treat of them some day if life junderrate him, For this there is ample reason, | universal suffrage we no doubt introduce a great | Her yellow sands are sands alone, ae pn mk: eles ee fiding client in his devotion to his defender. Af- | form, ee Fee oy Momalin’. 62 ainy, Be eS ee EUR aes Pepe and also referred 
were spared. ie has lived to do it, and he does | vet no ground, He seems the Jess, because he | deal of ignorance into the government. But at | Her only mines are ice and stone. - | Washington was far from falling upon a bed | tory as well as a collegiate departr.ent; bet fit erable Professor 
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it with all the spriag and power and vivid au- | was 80 great. A perfect spiiere looks smaller | the same time we cause all to feel a personal in- | 
than one of the same dimensions with a diver- | terest in the government, and we accomplish the | 
) sified surface. We measure eminences by de- | great object of widening the basis of represen- | 
a very real way before his readers these bloody pressions, the height of mountains by the | tation, so as to neutralize the influence ot local | 
gentlemen and their doings, both which had) chasms that yawn beneath them. Littlenesses of | interests, caste prejudices and private aims. In | 
making Europe, and cgpse- | character give prominence to what there is in it the same tact we find a basis for woman-suffrage. 
of greatness. The one virtue looms up with a| Not because woman is the same in character, | 
| fasciggting grandeur from a life full of faults. | ability and quality as man, but because she is | 
Appleton'’s Journal thinks Mr. Flagg’s Woods | The patriog who will not pay his debts or gov- | differeat, we need her influence in public life. | 
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planted in the most prosaic reader a longiag de- | than if he led a sober aud honest life. The further in keeping legislation free from special | 
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| of roses when he took command of the army | is not likely to so continue, and even now thle class the sole sur 
dacity of his best days. He contrives to put in The appoiprtment of | preference will be given to applicants who de- tion during the pe 
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For well she keeps her ancient stock, 

The stubborn strength of Plymouth Rock, 
And still maintains, with milder laws, 

And clearer light, the Good Old Cause! 

Nor heeds the sceptic’s puny hands, 

While near her school the church-spire stands, 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 
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much to do with : : be the Bisei fanaa 
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clares, to aid him in his troubles, is a conspira- 
tor and blackmailer, a dastard and assassin of 
character, and everything else that is vile and 


detestable! It may be reserved for some to 


quently America, what bey are.” as at Harvard; and the were wholly to tl 
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sire to sling knapsack on should " and, with ‘caia in splendor from their relief against a, man does not, as he sees many things which she | While near herchurch-spire stands the school ! gold, consider this characterization as just and accu- toms of discontent appeared in every quarter | plications ate Co" ning from all parts of the coun Longfellow steppe 
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gradually allayed by the prudence of Washing- | °T professors jn tive of the principal American coutit 
ton, who referred the matter to Congress and | coheges, an d a number of young women whose 
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measure would suffice for the dame of a man ' neutralize each other. Providentially, we have peared and 
who had little else that challengedapprovaj, But! prepared for this coming change, by freely ad- 
and Seasons of New Engtand he takes up the | what distinguisies Washington preéminently is | mitting girls with boys to all our schools, and | 
theme again, and shows, as far as pen-and-ink | that it is impossible to point out faults or deti- | we are now admitting the principle of cocduca- | 
}ciencies that marred his work, detracted from tion in many of our colleges. Life attains its | 
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And ladies beautiful, with plume and zone, 

But they were stone; their hearts within were 
stone ; 

And the vast hall was filled in every part 

With silent crowds, stony in face and heart. 
Long at the scene, bewildered and amazed, 

The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gazed ; 


with the world as it is, will conclude that Mr. 
Beecher’s later opinion of Moulton was very 
much based on the certainty that if the scandal 
saw the light he, at least, could not declare his 
(B.’s) innocence. 


lavished her enchantments; and now in Birds Gre poem, bic wal 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW’S POEM. 


MORITURI SALUTAMUS. 
Tempora labunter, tacitisque senescimus annis. 
&t fugiunt freno non remorante dies. 
—Ovid, *Fastorum,” Lib. vi. 











He ar- | poem, which was 
ranged the army into six brigades, of six regi- 
ments each, in such a manner that the troops 
from the same colony should be brought to- 


proceeded steadily to mature his plans. 
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The archer sped his arrow, at their call, jury. We think the preponderance of public en sehen _ Beas : a Se }on the Board are such men as Dr. Howard 
Shattering the lambent jewel on the wall, Re eae nk Eo ta OOr Hill, and commanded by Major-General Lee; | #%d on the Board ar ] na s : 
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tion in 1873. At the head of the Board ot Trus- 
‘vale College, 


peachment of his discretion or his virtue. His | occupations, in art and literature, in science and! With death and with the Roman populace. 
biographers have seemed to revel ip the nar-, discovery. I do not think our politics will be 
rative of some two or three occasions on which | what they ought till women are legislators and 
scenery and charaeter, but for its moral benefits. he was intensely angry, as if like the vulnera-| voters. Ido not think our schools and colleges | 
it tingles with a healthtul ‘enthusiasas for hu- | ble heel of Actualles, they were needed to show | will be what they ought till girls are educated 
: [that their hero was still human. But let it not | with boys, and women are on the boards of gov-| V6 Gin vane sade wee aa ; 
‘ 5 to forgotten that this roundoess of moral pro- | ernment and instruction with men. I do not Ve kate 40 ins reset : ha pai 
We are deligitted with that portiong, this utter lack of picturesque diversity | think that our prisons, hospitals, charitable in- | Si aaeen of oo. ‘lik ae a Eepere 
versariliy and subtle play of humor, like that) in his character, must have been the outcome | stitutions, will be really good till women are in | And Saelliicwe wie hinade 
of strenuous self-discipline. His almost unruf- | the direction together with men. When all ca- |< ges Sent to die 


is richly worthy of perusal, not merely for its 








O ye familiar scenes—ye groves of pine, 

Phat once were mine and are no longer mine-- 

Thou river, widening through the meadows 
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which Abraham Lincoln had, which enabled Liv- 
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bse | led calmness and serenity were the result, not! reers are open to all talents, society will be | yey es earth and air and sea and sky, W bose beckoning finger points to reaims of gold; | tb¢ charges have not mee refuted, fortified ba taal the center at Cambridge. ton; Rev. Dr. Phelps, of the Andover Semi- | right of suffrage, 
ingstone so sudlenty to forget bimeelt and aie) of apathy, but of self-conquest. It was the! properly balanced by the equipoise of man’s | ii _ anon mae scat Our lusts and passions are the downward stair | they are by the defendant's own letters. If with Thus was planted the original germ of the | *'Y> and Rev. Dr. Cummings of the Wesleyan by rising, and it wi 
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continental army, to foster the growth and 
strength of which required the utmost care and 
address. Ali the officers were 
anew by Congress, although no changes of rank 
were attempted, and no appointments made, ex- 
cept of the major and brigadier-generals. By 
degrees the system worked itself into a tolerable 
method; but, after ail, it was full of imperfee- 
tions which no art or skill could remedy. The | 
soldiers had been enlisted by their respective | 


The archer, Death; the flaming jewel, life; 


some ew botaaical specimen, or his) made him the cynosure lor all eyes, and won} woman’s intuition. do not answer us! ye do not hear! i 
Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife ; 
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ether we come or go, of whence or where. 
What passing generations fill these halls, 


nest, or round Mr. Beecher in Brooklyn he could get 


The knights and ladies, all whose flesh apd bone | >¥* nine of the jury, we may be assured that, 
By avarice have been hardened into stone; outside of those influences, the partiality for 
The clerk. the scholar whom the love of pelf | him will be even less. There are many who 
Tempts from his books and from his nobler self. | wij) always hold that the plaintiff's case was fully 
The scholar and the world! ‘The endless strife, proved; a second class will continue to believe 
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unpucsive, headstrong, {"batient, pas- | The books of Jonathan Edwards and the pictures > [°™#ht heard, and then forever past. 
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Tieephile Gautier was unsurpassed | their way with havoc. By far the greatey uon- | We have done 2 little better since. We have They answer us—alas! what have I said? | The market place, the love of gain, would have been the only just conclusion to 
reach upon the allegations. But sensible men 
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Mis power of language was equal to his keen- Pimity, spread a cloud over his brow, or drew | has been the country itself. Our great edifice | into the land of shadows—all save one. 
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the counsels of the nator 
speech, intercourse, he was never beneath and prairies; the lakes, 
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port We find our | Honor and reverence, and the good repute 
fe weimire, also, in him the even poise with | best books in the running brooks, the rolling | Phat follows faithful service as its fruit, 
which he bore Liz high command in war and in| rivers, the majestic mountaius, the roaring cata- | Be unto him, whom living we salute! 

In mien, manner, racts, the mysterious caverns, the boundless | The great Italian poet, when he made 
rolling like the ocean; the | His dreadful journey to the realms of shade, 
, sweeping thousands of miles toward the | Met there the old instructor of his youth, 


| Wrote his grand (Rdipus, and Simonides 
| Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than fourscore 
years; 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his ‘‘Characters of Men.” 
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claimed his rights as a citizen. Hence, when city government for the celebration, and an ap- 
the rules and regulations of the continental | 1), priate programme was laid out. The citi- 
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portion about Harvard square, being especially 





that this is an era of special badness in politics ; 





the large-hearted, clear-headed statesman, who 
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People : 


rich in historic houses, afforded abundant op- 
portunity for interesting inscriptions. Long- 
fellow’s house on Brattle street was the head- 
quarters of Washington; James Russel! Lowell’s 
house was occupied as a hospital after the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and was afterwards the resi- 
dence of Elbridge Gerry ; and in the immediate 
vicinity, on Brattle street, are three other houses 
of revolutionary time. In the house now occu- 
pied by Dr. Holmes the council of war was held 
which ordered the fortification of Bunker Hill. 
The house on the corner of Ash and Mount 
Auburn streets dates back to the reign of Queen 
Anne. General Burgoyne was held as a prisoner 
in a house on Harvard street. All these houses, 
and many more as famous and as ancient, bore 
inscriptions. The old buildings in the college 
grounds bore marks of their antiquity, and all 
were tastefully decorated. The chief point ot 
interest was the old elm, under which Washing- 
ton tcok command of the scattered forces, and 
this was almost covered with flags and bunting, 
arranged in a very attractive manner, and in 
front of it was erected an arch, appropriately 
inscribed, beneath which the procession passed. 
Christ church, the two soldiers’ monuments 
(revolution and rebellion), the City Hall, the 
Lyceum Hall, the Union Railway offices, the 
sites of Fort Putnam and of Fort Washington, 
were also points of interest, and were elabo- 
rately decorated. Cambridge deserves credit 


that good men have been driven pretty much 
out of politicai life, or have gone out disgusted ; 
and the places of power have been filled with a 
set of vulgar ‘“‘vummers” who have no honor, 
and are totally unqualified for the positions 
which they have crowded themselves into. He 
implies that scholars hesitate to accept office 
and debate whether they can go into political 
life without a compromise of their fine feelings ; 
and the drift of the discourse is to the effect that 
if the scholars could be persuaded to go more 
into political life, and if the vulgar crowd could 
be deprived of the caucus, or some machinery 
could be devised to neutralize that engine of 
corruption, all would be well. 

These assumptions are not proven, and can- 
not be. The only sense in which there is more 
corruption now than previously is in this: that 
all operations of life now are on a more extended 
scale, and in the matter of corruption the slices 
are larger in proportion as the loaf has grown. 
Men go to Congress, vote aid to a railroad, and 
then subscribe to the stock and become rich; 
but formerly, when there was no such thing as 
a railroad, and an enterprise involving a hun- 
dred millions was a fable for fools to think of, 
legislators were content to charter turnpikes, 
and bridges, and small banks, to whose stock 
they subscribed, and in a small way became 
wealthy. It was the same thing, the difference 
being wholly in the changed times by which the 


beating, for instance, would cease. 


H. Dalton, for two years, each term beginning 
May 1, 1875. 
Mayor states that these gentlemen have ex- 
pressed their willingness to serve without com- 
pensation. They are persons of taste and so- 





ful aid to the project of suitable suburban parks. 
Their chief duty is to select and bond desirable 
tracts of land for the contemplated purpose. 

Boston’s Fourth-of-July celebration this year 
was quiet. Little was going on save the re- 
gattas, and the morning, noon and evening sa- 
lutes. Insiders went out, and outsiders came 
into, the city. Those who listened to Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke’s oration got some ex- 
cellent hints and suggestions, though we think 
he rather ran his political crotchets into the 
ground—conspicuous among which seems to be 
that politics are more debauched to-day than 
ever before, to which position we should take 
exception, holding that offences are only rela- 
tively more numerous than in tormer times. 





Mr. Beecher’s society and friends stand about 
him right royally. The former have increased 
his salary for this year from $20.000 to $100,- 


thinks that if drinking could be prevented, wife- 
He does not 
believe in methods of punishment which debase 
men rather than prevent crime.—Zion’s Herald, 

Mayor Cobb has nominated for Park Commis- 
sioners T. Jefferson Coolidge, for four years; 
William Gray, Jr., for three years, and Charles 


In making the nominations, the 


cial influence, and doubtless will bring a health- 


Prof. Huxley has 350 students in the Edin- 
burgh University. 

Mr. Dearborn, formerly of the Boston Latin 
school, has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Manchester, N. H. 

The colored citizens of San Francisco have 
petitioned the Board of Education to admit col- 
ored children in common with the whices to the 
public schools of that city. 

Mr. S G. Stone, of Charlestown, formerly 
Principal of the East Hartford High School, is 
the ckampion speller of Boston. As prizes Mr. 
Stone has carried off several sets of books and 
a $600 piano. 

A Phillips Academy student, who endeavored 
without success to bribe a Lawrence printer 
with an offer of $20 for an advance copy of the 
Academy examination papers, was discovered 
and expelled before examination day came. 

Mr. T. N. Snow, a native of Cape Cod, and 
for several years a teacher in Massachusetts, 
and for the last three years principal of the 
Central Grammar School in Omaha, Nebraska, 
has just been elected superintendent of schools 
in Santa Barbara, Cal., at a salary of $2400 in 
gold. 

Some months ago Rev. Samuel Osgood, ot 
New York, proposed to the Memorial Hall com- 
mittee the idea of forming within the new build- 
ing a museum of old Harvard relics of history 


joy themselves. Carriages and express-wagons | 
clash noisily through the streets laden with | Mill was revealed in his lite and essays—he 


stout, buxom girl of twenty, fitted out for the 


respected and loved by all who knew him. The 
last years of his life were spent in mining ope- 
rations in Colorado. 


gress, in order to sustain the workers in emer- 
Other- 
wise, when hard pressed, they might lay down 
their arms in despondency. But it is deceitful, 
like the mirage in the desert, though still serving | 
In her latest budget of fashion gossip, “Jen-| to lead on. That deeper sense in which God | 
nie June” writes that the butterflies of fashion | joyes us is the faith that he is for us, not as| 
are doing their last shopping prior to flitting | men, but as parts of « universal whole. He 
from the cities ; they have bought long, English, spoke.of the hard beliefs of the old creeds, if 
lisle-thread gloves for country wear, and a shade- | 
hat, and lace-trimmed neckties, and checked 
cuffs and collars, and batiste handkerchiefs, and 
a sash and a belt, and half-a-dozen summer fans, | who suppose they believe are full of tenderness 
and some tulle and flowers to give finishing- | and sweetness. (A recent writer has said that | 
touches to dress, and a tichu to make the old | «hel] opened in the holiness of such mer. as | 
black silk presentable, and some lace that may Jesus, Dante and Swedenborg” —the purity, 
be wanted, and some ribbons that are sure to be 3 
needed; and, after thinking of all these things | aking them see in opposite lives the very pit.) 
and using enough diplomacy to get the money | Mr, Chadwick hoped the world was not 60 bad 
for them to make the fame and fortune of a man, | as to be abandoned by God. He mentioned the 
they have packed them, and with them fifteen | case of a drunkard’s wife who, in reply to one 
fashionable doubie-dresses, several bonnets, par- | who told her that her husband was és ion that 
asols, jackets, lace points, 
quantities of skirts, underclothing, shoes and 
what-not, and are going into the country to en- 


gencies, this faith may be necessary. 





FASHION'S FOLLIES. 





sincerely believed in, as being consistent only 
with hardness of heart. 





justice and iove in their own hearts and lives 





sleeveless-sacks. | God had abandoned him, said viit it God had 





j abandoned him there was more reason for her 
| to stand by him and act the part of God tor him. 


The beauty and loveliness of John Stuart 


trunks—trunks of all kinds and sizes; and the 


“season” ' 


| longed for God and immortality, but his life was 
as begun. 
For bot: the dignified matron of titty and the 


nota joyous one. He doubted the omnipotence 
of God because he saw all cruelties duplicated 


ir nature. But God’s omnipotence is not of 


fee e|GDpaL ODpOrtUniy to Bay Cheap |" Srvortuity tor th 


DRY GOODS! 


But perhaps they do 
not sincerely believe, for we know that a r 9 


Norwell 


& C0)... 


Will, during July, make great reductions 
in prices,in order to close out their Sum- 
mer Stock. 


4000 yards Remnants Fine 4-4 IRISH 


LINEN, very cheap. 


for a very interesting celebration. 


Insanity oF Ropert Date Owen.—When 
the imposture of the H»lmes mediums, the Phil- 
adelphia conspirators with ‘‘Katie King,” was ex- 
posed, the shock to Mr. Owea was great. He had 
accepted the pretended ‘ manifestations ” with 
implicit faith. He lived some time in Philadel- 
phia in order to miss none of the seances. The 
repeated apparitions of ‘*Katie” were to bim con- 
clusive proof of immortality. He pinned his 
faith in the life hereafter, in reinion with 
his father an] his wife, on what spiritualism, 
and especially upon what this pretended spirit, 
showed him. Readers of his article in the At- 
dantic Monthly upon ‘*Katie King” wili remem- 
ber the syllogism which he painfully constructed 
therein, by which he proved, to his own satis- 
faction, that the visitor was indeed a disem- 
bodied bit of supernaturalism. The day betore 
the article appeared the fraud was exposed. 
Mr. Owen wept bitterly, it is said, when a con- 
viction that he had been made a dupe torced 
itself upon him. He telegraphed to Boston to 
<ut out the article, but it was too late. The 
magazine was already printed. A thin slip of 
paper, disclaiming any editorial responsibility, 
and thus increasing that of the author, was pre- 
fixed to the sketch. And thus it came to pass 
that Owen’s proof that ‘Katie King” was a 
spirit, and **Katie’s” that she 
was afraud, were published together throughout 


own contession 


the country. ‘he mind once so vigorous could 
not stand the blow that shook the faith of half a 
He has been taken to an asylum, and 


Mr. Owen was 


lifetime. 
it is thought he cannot recover. 
born in 1804, at New Vanark, an industrial set- 
tlement near Glasgow, Scotland, which was long 
a monument to the philanthropy of his father, 
When the father came to Amer- 
He edi- 


Robert Owen. 
ica the son was his faithful assistant. 
ted the paper that served as the organ of the 
“New Harmony” colony. When that experi- 
ment failed, and the elder Owen returned to 
England to sow the seeds of couperation, labor- 
leagues and Chartism, to tound infant schools, 
and to preach spiritualism, Robert Dale remained 
in America. He was by nature a politician, and 
he was soon in the Indiana Legislature, where 
he succeeded in emancipating woman from the 
slavery of the common law, then in Congress, 
and finally in the diplomatic service of the 
country. President Pierce made Owen Minis- 
ter at Naples. Since he retired from that posi- 
tion, in 1858, he has been a student, writer, poli- 
His published works 
A kindly, 


tician and philanthropist. 
will fil! nearly a dozen volumes. 


scale of all operations has been increased. It 
is said that some of the men on the finance com- 
mittee, when they became satisfied that a tax of 
a dollar would surely be levied on whiskey, at 
once invested largely in that article, took the 


000—it being understood this last sum is to al- 
low him to pay his court expenses. Besides 
this, there is to be, in September, an endorse- 
ment by the clergy of Brooklyn and a public 


benefit of the rise, and became rich. 
been much denounced, but it is no new thing. 


tiations at Ghent, and that person was the equal 
in character and honor of the man whom Pres- 
ident Woolsey points at as a model. My infor- 
mation is just as good as it is in the whiskey 
case; and, whether true or not, such things were 
happening, and the scandal was rife, in the old 
days of what are now thought the days of purity. 
So in the Revolution; the contest for place was 
as fierce asin the late war. The letter of Wash- 
ington lately published shows that the Virgin- 
ians wanted to be captains in the New England 
armies, and George complained that Massachu- 
setts gobbled up all the fat things, showing the 
existence of the great evil then, in the same 
degree, as now. 

Although Mr. Woolsey allows that the upper 
Classes have not always been free from these 
things, and that educated men have in many in- 
stances done poorly, he yet claims that by them 
the remedy is to come, when they more gen- 
erally go into politics. This is pure assump- 
tion. ‘The fact is that the scholars are as great 
schemers in politics as any other class. The 
diary of John Quincy Adams shows that he 
caught Webster in a falsehood designed to in- 
jure the political aspirations and prospects of 
Adams in 1824, and that Adams, Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster, Crowninshield and Jackson were all 
‘* arranging slates” just as Blaine and Wilson 
and Thurman are now accused of doing. They 
were scholars, all but Jackson; and all along 
down, the VanBurens, Pierces, Sewards, 
Chases and Blairs, the most noted of political 
slatemakers, have been scholars, and have not 
been above tricks as vain as any that the non- 
scholars have attempted. 

Nor is the assumption true that scholars have 
not received their share of the good things. 
Look at the Governors of Massachusetts in 
my time—Lincoln, Davis, Briggs, Morton, Ev- 
erett, Emory Washburn, Clifford, Boutwe!! 

Gardner, Banks, Andrew, Bullock, Claflin, Wil- 
liam B. Washburn, Gaston —all but two col- 
lege graduates, and the two exceptions men ot 
erudition and lawyers. During the period ten 


genial, whole-souled man, the friend of every) ting their number of scholars have fished for 


scheme of reform, combining the purity of child- 
hood with the vigor of manhood, he has met a 


fate worse than death. 


THe Cotteces.— Bowdoin's Class of 1825.— 
Wednesday was an interesting day at several of 
the colleges. At Bowdoin, betore the alumni 
meeting, a poem was read by Mr. Henry W. 
Longfellow and an address delivered by the 
At Amherst Mr. 
oration 


Rey. Dr. George B. Cheever. 
Charles Francis Adams delivered 
before the Social Union, and Dr, Nathan Allen 
made an address on physical culture. At Wil- 
At the Wor- 
cester Free Institute an address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, At the State 
Normal School at Salem, Rey. Phillips Brooks 


an 


liams it Was Commencement day. 


Jelivered an oration and the Hon. George 8. 
Boatwell made a speech. But the intesest cen- 
tered at Bowdoin, the oceasion being the semi- 
centennial anniversary of a distinguished class, 
that of Isv5. The exercises were listened to 
by the largest audience in attendance at a com- 
emencement exercise in The al- 
umni gathered in front of the chapel to the 


many years, 


nuwber of several hundred and marched in pro- 
eession to the church, which, with the excep- 
tion of seats reserved for graduates, was al- 
ready crowded to suffocation. All the pews and 
aisles were filled to the doors. As soon as the 
had disposed itself Professor Egbert 


audience 
C. Smythe of Andover, as vice-president and 
acting-president of the alumni, in an exceed- 
ingly neat little address explained the signifi- 
eance of the occasion, introducing in a pleasant 


the nomination; and if there has been any year 
when there was a dearth of educated candi- 
dates, or when uneducated men stood the ghost 
of a chance of being supported by any consid- 
erable number of voters, I confess I do not 
remember it. This talk about the impossibility 
of obtaining scholars in due proportion for pub- 
lic office js a kind of bosh that should not be so 
often repeated. The fact, and the fault, is the 
other way. Men are frequently taken for offi- 
cers merely because they are scholars, when in 
sound judgment and administrative capacity they 
are deficient. 

It is true many scholars decline political life, 
but generally this is because letters, or science, 
or laziness, prove more attractive. They choose 
wisely in this, for success is much more likely 
to follow the natural taste than ty come in the 
field for which they are not adapted. dt ip far 
better for Emerson to write essays than go to 
Congress. Curtis as editor of Harper \s much 
superior to Curtis as chairman of the Civil Ser- 
vice Board. Greeley on the Trtbune was a 
power, but his statesmanship was of little ac- 
count. How much bettesx the world is that Ag- 
gassiz and Longfellow and Hawthorae did not 
take to statesmanship, where they must surely 
have come to grief! 

The orator took up the caucus-nut, but did 
not suzceed in cracking it any more than did 
Gamaliel Bradford; and he finally fell back 
upon the proposition ¢hat when the mass of men 
are good, and yreat and sharp, the rogues will 
not fare as well as they do now; and in this J 


This has 


I heard many years ago that the foundation of 
one of the colossal fortunes of Massachusetts 
was laid by the judicious purchase of, govern- 
ment obligations by a person who had inside in- 
formation concerning the progress of the nego- 


reception. In the meantime Mvulton presses 
for trial on the indictment found against him by 
the allegations of Beecher for libel, but the Dis- 
trict Attorney tells him it is too hot weather, 
and moreover, those under indictment swelter- 
ing in jail have the preference to those comfort- 
able without. It is evident this case is not to be 
hurried by Mr. Beecher. 
The Congregationalist’s commeuts on the 
Bevcher case conclude as follows :— 
We do not, and cannot, believe Mr. Beecher 
guilty of the offense charged against him by Mr. 
Tilton; nor, on the other band, can we regard 
his conduct, taken as a whole, as naturally sug- 
gestive of perfect innocence—if consistent with 
it. A dark shadow of mystery still hangs over 
the case. For Mr. Beecher's good standing in 
the Christian ministry it ought to be dissipated ; 
and he ought not to rest, and his people ought 
not to rest, in the present aspect of the matter, 
as if enough had been done tor his vindication, 
and for that of religion, by the discharge of the 
jury without agreement to convict him. There 


and art, which in a few years would become 4/ country for the summer-season, are provided 
collection of no small importance. The present 
time is urged as unusually propitious for the 
collecting of these valuables, and a movement 


is already on foot toward their being secured. 


fanciful hats with a wreath of flowers inside and 
another wreath outside, broad shepherdess hats 
of white manilla straw,and combination cos- | 
tumes with pockets and sashes imatehed by par- 
asols, gloves, and all the details of attire. The 
only single costumes which are considered com- 








ART NOTES. 


plete are all-black silk or grenadines, and these 


Mr. Gladstone’s recent sale of porcelain 


amounted to $8950. 


continue to possess a certain prestige notwith- | 
standing the eftorts to put color with them for 
vut-door as well as in-door wear. 








Miss Edmonia Lewis, the sculptress, has re- 

turned trom Europe. 

Darius Cobb's excellent portrait of Professor 

Agassiz will doubtless find its way to Harvard 

College through Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, who pleating. the silk being too heavy for this pur- 
pose, and not as effective as grenadine. But | 


much admires it, as do all others whu have seen | 
above the pleating is sometimes another of black | } 


fishionaole toilettes of grenadine, however, are |" 


to the pockets, as sashes, and the like. 


it and knew the Professor. 

Messrs. W. M. Hunt and 8. 
are breathing-in the salt air in Mr. John M. 
Forbes’s yacht. Frank Hill Smith has gone to 
New York for a fortnight. J. Appleton Brown 
has got back trom Paris and setded down near 
Newburyport. Nortonis going sketching along oe 46.4 cin albecinuasuaana rl 
the coast, Lansil to Newfoundland, and Walter inlaid sa fs ; eee * aes blac ' 
Brackett tu the Saguenay. aT i ret cs. > 3 tb 


S. Tuckerman 


chip hat, with its trimming of black silk, black 
lace and flowers, and the black silk parasol, 
lined with white, but covered with black thread- 








is another and more important jury which can- 
not be discharged, and which longingly awaits 
those further explanations which they cannot 
help feeling might be made, and must be made. 


Our triend, Judge Churchill, replies to our 
paragraph relative to the washing Chinaman as 
follows: “The Chinaman was not fined $5 and 
costs, but three (33) dollars without costs; 2d. 
He did not observe Monday (or any other day), 
but washed away on your ‘*Monday” like a good 
tellow the same asusualonany day. 3d. When 
a police officer under instructions from his supe- 
riors brings up an offender against a statute, if 
the alleged offence is proved (be it ever so 
slight), the magistrate cannot disregard the stat- 


galleries connected with the several art-stores. | at the back, which was ornamented with lovely 
At Willams & Everctt’s, Doil & Richards’, E. | variegated roses, 


; Supreme elegance in these black costumes if the | } 
At Philadelphia, on the Fourth, ground was | 

broken for the proposed Israclitish statue to re- 
ligious liberty, on an excellent site, in the Me- 


details are properly carried out, but jet is avoided | 


s 


as if it were contagion. Some charming toil-: 4 








: @ttes sent to Newport were combinations of pale 
morial-Hall grounds. ‘The same day, Mayor | pink and blue taille with crepe-de-Chine of the 
Stokeley, in presence of the city goverament, | me shade. ‘The crepe-de-Chine was used | y 
unveiled the statue of ** Freedom” under the more as a timing than as a part of the dress, he 
Hail. Italians had 


! 
: }and was bordered deeply with soft, mossy, 
ceremonies aiso upon the site of the proposed yi 
Columbus statue, who will be represented with a 


dome of Memorial Phe } 


| crimped fringe. ‘There was no tablier or over- 





| Skirt, but the skirt of one was crossed diag- 
smooth face. 


It is a good time now to visit the picture- | the lower edge with tlinge and forming drapery | 
: | 

| 

} 


Upon the pink the fringe was 
Blakeslee & Co.'s, and L. A. Elliot & Co.'s, re- | lined with white Valenciennes lace, and white 





ute be he ever so ‘sensible.’ Here endeth the 
present reading. First get your facts, Mr. Ed- 
itor!" This, we acknowledge, is a good show- 
ing for the Judge. We will excuse him, in ¢hts 
But, after all, isn’t it a little absurd to 
be fining these pvor waits for wasliing on Sun- 


case! 


day, in technical violation of law, when so many 
far more reprehensible practices, in equal oppo- 
sition to law, are winked at by citizens and } 
judges alike? 

Alexander H. Stephens goes for making the 
most of the centennials. At Atlanta, Geo., on 
the Fourth, he said: ‘The grand demonstrations 
in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the destruction of tea at Boston, and Baltimore, 
and the battles of Concord, Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, and the Mecklenburg Declaration, | ; 


spectively, will be tound choice paintings, and | 
comparatively tew city attendants, so that visit- 

ors are doubly favored. 
be found the William M. Hunt and Helen M. 
Koowlton collection of sketches, ete., which 
will prove interesting. 


ton Public Garden cost $19,565.65; subsequent- 


Ball's bust of Edward Everett in Public Library, 
$2,510; portrait of Edward Everett in Faneuil 
Hall, $1,250; the statue of John A. Andrew, 
State House, $10,000. 
out of the contributions of citizens for a statue 
to Everett. 
uted towards Ball’s equestrian statue of Wash- 


| 
snow-balls were used for ornaments. Toilettes | 

: , " 2 ‘ | 
of white muslin, intended for the evening wear | 


At Blakeslee’s will 


that character that leaves us nothing to do. 


Such was not the faith of St. Paul and Luther, 
who were workers with God. Living according 


to nature is not a life of idleness. Nature has 


50 pieces 8-4 TABLE DAMASK, war- 
ranted all Linen, at 75 cents, usual 
price $1.25. 


all improvements, as in the case of the Quaker 
who said that if canals had been necessary God 
would have dug them himself. 
The most} the Eternal Worker is according to progress. 


mounted with silk as folds, as bows, as facing | the rising sun and the 
Not as} wonder at the beauty of the great unfinished 
cathedrals of the old world 


thread-lace, especially at the sleeves and neck, tinished. 
and always an inside pleating of white lace, or! cruclties 
crepe lisse, which harmonizes with the white | around the unfinished cathedrals and the still- 
| wanting towers. 

a part of nature. 

| dor but trom God? 
pear! | man only crucl and false. 


| “he will not leave the soul in hell.” 


ative effect. 
| with 
speaks to us no more here is a token of God's 
sympathy as well, though we see not clearly. 
onally with scarf-like folds of crepe finished on {Clouds are his chariots, the winds his angels, 
and the lightnings his ministers. 
friend is an Emmanuel. 
Judea eighteen hundred years ago were the pre- 
| cursors of continued incarnaticns, and all kind- 
nesses are little streams of sympathy from God. 


been shown capable of improvement, and God 


5 cases Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s White 
and Printed Bordered HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, 


is not such a worker as’ to need no help from 


man. To believe otherwise would discourage 








With slight manufacturers’ imperfections, 
at EXTRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES. 


Sympathy with 








This cooperation is as much a part of nature 
We 


us 
3 cases HAMBURG EDGINGS, in New 
aud Choice Styles, just about half 
price. 


constellated stars. 


This great cathe- 





tral world, with all its beauties and deformities, 
las been creating for millions of ages, not yet 

Mr. Mill's 
are like 


5 cases Ladies’ and Gent’s, Boys’ and 
Misses’ SUMMER UNDERWEAR in 
all desirable makes, 


accusation of nature’s 


complaints of the rubbish 


The striving of the world is 


20 pieces 8-4 BLACK HERNANI, at 
$1.25. Reduced from $1.75. 


Whence is this invincible ar- 
Mr. Mill thought primitive 
He learned from the 
2 cases BLACK GRENADINE, with Silk 
Stripes, at 12 1-2 ets. 


arrow teachings of his father. God gave our 
lood The 


mallest person or thing may bave an influence 








a moral tlow from the beginning. 


yw good, God is merciful but stern, because 


100 pieces PLAIN BLACK HERNANI, at 
33 1-3c, and 50c. Sold last year at 
50 and 75 cts. 


Channing 
, was glad of the red flag on the drunkard’s nose— 
lad of the penalties for the sake of the reform- 

It shows the sympathy of God 
The the that 


100 pieces GRAY MOHAIR. SUITINGS, 
1%c.; cheap at 25c. 


men. voice of dear one 


50 pieces Small Checked ENGLISH SUIT- 
Every true INGS, at 17c. Cost 25c. to import. 
The circumstances in 
1 case REAL MOHAIR PONGEES, at 
37 1-2c, Same quality sold last year 


at 62 1-2 cts. 


JANE GREEN. 





With each one was sent a 
high boddice of white or pale-tinted faille, with 
square basques, buttoned at the back, for wear 


or not, but most useful in making variety. 4 tic 
4 ‘ 


of young ladies, were a mass of delicate Mar- 
guerite pleatings. | 
| 
| 


Story’s statute of Edward Everett in the Bos- 
very desirable addition to the wardrobe of a 


of 


and relatives.—Eb. ] SCARFS and SHAWLS, at $2, $3 


60 pieces splendid quality REAL MO- 
HAIR BRILLIANTINES, at 50 cts. 


DEATHS. 


+ June Lith. Sophia Nesbitt. wife 
Sam’l Nesbitt (formerly of this city), 70 vears. 10 
onths, 10 days. [A worthy woman in all the rela- 
ms of life, and mourned by affectionate friends 


In Readtield. Me 


200 Striped Barege and Ottoman 





young lady who goes much into society is a 
white embroidered muslin. 


y, 2 new pedestal for the statue cost $1,000; 
They do not cost a 
great deal, and can be worn with or without a 
silk underdress. They consist of a skirt which 


is trimmed with two flounces, of a tablier with 


These were all paid for 
wide sashes embroidered deeply and in a fine 
floral pattern upon the front aud ends, and ma- 
terial with bands for trimming sleeves and bod- 
dice. 


Besides these, $5000 was contrib- 


These dresses require no lace and little 





which have brought the different sections into | , 
more harmonious accord, are but a prelude to 


the celebration of the centennial of this Declara- it 


t 


tion which is to come off next year at Philadel- 
The question is mooted whether we shall 
In reply | 


phia. 
be represented in that celebration. ; 
say with all the emphasis I can Command, Yes! : 
What more fitting occasion could be planned 
for the gathering of the people to consiler the 
nature of their institutions and contemplate 
their workings in the past, especially when ad- 
ministered on the principle on which they were 
founded? All honor now and forever to the men 
who, by their deeds in the council-chamber and 


i 





on the battlefield achieved our independence ig . 
BUSINESS NOTES. 
Masons, carpenters, iron-workers, should look ‘ 


at the notice to contractors by the new State 


A a t 
Prison conim)ssioners. 


The ‘Palace’ clothing-bouse will fit you out, 
whether to remain at home or to gu abroad, with 
the most comfortable and neatest garments pos- 
sible. 

Good school, that of Nathaniel T. Allen, at i 
West Newton, as hundreds and thousands know 
all abouthere. Send your children, both sexes, 
there! 
Bright girls desirous of getting into the Bos- 
ton Normal School will have a chance on Friday, 
Sept. 10 next, at the school-house on West New- 
ton street. 





i 
| 
| The new Treasure-Throve series of stories, 


ease and grace. 
Liverpool boat is towing up an iron ship. 


and handling, this marine, it is thought by some, 


sition in connection with the industrial exhibi- 


of the Mechanics’ Savings Bank, a most worthy 
and excellent man in all respects, died jhe past | 
week. 
ocratic Congressman from Philadelphia, died 
originally a hatter by trade. 


became an edifor, and then politics claimed him. | 


and a mechanic in wood-working among the | schools and contrasts between the past and the | 


ngton in the Public Garen, and $7,273.46 given 
o the Museum of Fine Arts. ribbon finishing, and are invaluable for wear | 


W. E. Norton is putting the finishing touches over an old or somewhat delicate pink-silk. 


An old English barque is ‘ i 
ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 





o his great marine. 
eating up St. George’s Channel, off Holyhead, 
nastiff gale. Inthe distance is seen an Amer- 

Z qs : : .. | THE ANNUAL 
can clipper, bearing down before the wind with | 
At the right of the picture a 
In 
ts rendering of nature, its power, its coloring 


ca 








SCHOOL FESTIVAL POR THE GRAD- 
UATING CLASSES, 

held in Music Hall, on Saturday afternoon last, 
was a glad and joyous occasion, a beautiful 

, sight, so many happy young people—the girls 

| in soft muslins or silk with bright fluttering rib- 


NO : y ag bie gs : Academy are faultless. The grounds are beautifully 
eclipses any that Mr. Norton has yet produced. | pons, the boys in more somber coloring, though | located, high above the banks of the Merrimac River, 
It will probably be sent to the Chicago art-expo- | y; fa sis cat ie »  fand contain 26 acres, 12 of which are covered with a 

} ) s Jj with faces no less joyous—assembled to receive heavy growth of Oak wood, designed as a park tor the 


| Congratulations and admonitions from the lips 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW 


tiod has a guarantee fund 
press protection of depositors. 


LADIES.—The next School ye: r of this popular insti 
tution will commence on Tuesday, Aug. 
Learned teachers 
every department, and all the appointments of the 


school. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. $4 and $4.50. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 


Great Bargains, and very suitable for carriage 


Ms a Specialty. tf mayld 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0, 


lendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
of $205,000) for the ex 
3m apr24 


WINTER STREET. : 


julylo It 


BRADFORD ACADEMY.—FOR YOUNG 





31, S75. | 
and distinguished lecturers fill 


" " ~ 
This is the videst Acaiemy for hades in the | LTavellers? Long Dusters at - $1 25 








on 


NEHEMIAH Db. SPERRY.... 
JOHN F. WINSLOW 


July 10th oe 


JOHN O. WHITEHOUSE...... orgie } 


JORDAN, HARSH & C0, 


Aunounce that during the month of July, previous 
to their semi-annual stock-taking, August 1, they will 
close out the balance of their stock of Dress Goods 
at very large reductions, and will offer their custom- 
ers some unusual advantages. They specify the fol- 
lowing :— 


THREF CASES FINE QUALITY 


MOHAIR PONGEES, 


At 25c., marked down from 37 1-2c. 


ONE CASE 


Silk Weft Mohairs, 


At 37 1-2c¢., marked 


1-2, 


down from 


THREE CASES FRENCH TWILL & PLAIN 


DE BEIGES, 


Reduced ‘to 37 1-2¢., 45 and 50¢c. 





ONE CASE TWILLED 


DE BEIGES, 


At 25c., reduced from 37 1-2e, 





ONE CASE 


MARTEL CLOTHS, 


At 37 1-2e, 
ONE CASE 


MOHAIR PONGEES, 


In Grays and Browns,’at 20e, 


FRENCH SILK AND WOOL 
PONGEES, 


At 62 1-2 and Tie, 
Mery much Under Price? 


We have also made very great reductions 
in the remainder of our stock of 


Summer Dress Goods. 


en 


We also offer our entire line ot YA RD WIDE 


Percale Cambri 
amobdrics, 
25 Cases, at 12 1-2¢., former price 
20c 
. 
We have placed upon one counter all the remnants 
which have been made this season, and we shall sell 


them out at less than half price. 





ORDAN, WARSI GC. 


WASHINGTON AND "AVON ‘STREETS. 
It 


july lo 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


BRIDCE COMPANY. 


apital Stock... . $1,000,000. 





SICAL SCHOOL. A Family avd Day School for and seaside wear. PRESIDENT i es eae . 
both sexes. Address NATIPL T. ALLEN, West Vik Vakieieag Siggy ih eer 
NEWTON, Mass. 10t julylo BeThe above, and gous ti) many other depart- Tensei R am aoe eee 
WILLI iM DO SSSA Tes PURE } ents, are honatide reductions, and well worthy the Seemaces ESE Sea: Rm ag ‘ sresedinrgpiva 
ALIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL | attention of the public. EXAMINATION SOLIC-| > ese oh 8 sees = See 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 Wasmncrox erases | FTED. CHLER-ENGINEER....... 0.000. P.P. DICKINSON, 
(New Number. 849), Funeral Flowers and Decora- ee 


BANK BUILDING, NO. S87 WASHINGTON 8S Jous T. Cuar 
ISTON.— This is the only Savings Bank in the State ro apately ae sebagai Sa, ape oes aes 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every tull Kk. M Pow! waa hae Se Slee bs 5 aps 







FEORGE FF. WILSON 


EO. M. BARTHOLOMEW.. 


Providence 
Hartford 
New Haven 


ae Bae } 
et 


SEORGE PNNIR «sc cccekce. ec 


FRORGE-F PRETOR 655 06 oie ccctectens > Poughkeepsie 
SEORGE Ro GAYEORD.... 0.000000. ' 
PERV MN EE, DIOP aos oe ce se nceee xc ! 


A ghar aie country, and has an alumni of over seven thousand. P - A limited amount of the stock of this Company ha 
ion. j of the Mayor and other dignitaries of city and} An early application is desirable. For cireglars ani | All Linen White Sacks, = 00 been apportioned to Boston, books of sul ; a : 
<= SAS Riel PSNR yy ape admission xpply to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBURY SP ee RS ee eee ee ee 
PERSONAL NOTES patate, as well as floral tokens from their lands. | Secretary, Bradford, Mass. 4 junely. | Real Seersucker Pantaloons, 5 001 ;, which are now open at our office, where plans 
VAdy Vf . » -ers were arr: > ire scree ‘ ae 
esis Ai ave : a ly ~ — oa : "| White Pantaloons, 1 50 | can ve examined. 
: ; either side ot the platform, a bank of fragrance ihi , , ‘hi 

Rey. Robert Collyer has taken summer quar- re P a 5 BEAO val White Vests. 1 OO| 4a This affords a rare opportunity for a first-class 

ars at Riverside, Hingt hora he Aronoke }and beaaty for the steadily-moving stream of : ; 
ers ¢ iverside, gham, where he proposes Summer Sacks of Pongee Silk, 6 00 Investment. [tis a fact worthy of note that the best 


o remain for several weeks with his wife and | Y°U"8 life whose mutien seemed Savat to the 
| music (Germania) as it varied from grave to 
sweet to loud and high, from 
sounds as of rippling brooks to mountain cata- 
| racts, from rushing winds to whispering zephyrs 
and murmurings of ocean-caves. The scene 
was touching as well as joyous and beautiful; it 


nvalid boy. ( : 
i 2 ah oieetae : ; gay, from sott and 
Mr. Nathaniel O. Hart, of this city, President 


Newton Talbot is likely to succeed him 


n the presidency of the bank. seemed a symbol of the march on which these 


“Tom” Florence, the long-time popular Dem- | young feet have already started on the broad 
| ways of life, though often to be obstructed by 
n Washington on Saturday night last. He was difficulties and discords, to final honor and bless- 
He subsequently 


( 


ing, we trust. 

The themes of the speakers, Mr. Adams (Oli- 
| yer Optic) and Dr. George B. Loring, seemed 
chiefly to be a glorification of the cammon | 





Joseph F. Paul, Esq., or this city, Vice-Pres- 
dent of the Charitable Mechanic Association, 


$1 


Mr. Adams said he recollected this 


Ladies’ Linen and Lawn Suits, at $3.50, 
$3.75, $4, $4.50, $5, $5.50, $8, $9, $10, | 


Flannel Suits, Indigo Blue, 12 00 
Pure all Linen extra fine White 


Pantaloons, 3 OO} 


Closing-Qut Sale ! 


AT STORES 33, 35, 37 & 39 


: Baby Hammocks, 1 00 

‘Temple Place. Bathing Suits, 25 cts. to $ OO 
Bathing Shoes, 75 

Bathing Caps, 75 





USHMAN & BROOKS, 


OFFER AT RETAIL, 


“OAK HALL,” 
32 TO 38 NORTH STREET. 


BOSTON. It 





julyly 


1, $12, $13 and $14 per Suit complete, | 


aying investments are those of the different bridge 


companies in this country, and that their securities 


are held in such esteem that they seldom ever find 


veir Way into the open market. 


CHARLES M. STRAUSS & 60., 


BANKERS, 


6 Postoffice Square, Boston. 


julyto 2t 


THE 








j : : agree with him. L. S$. D. publisje? by William F. Gill & Co., will open 
wav the tithes at some ot Longtellow’s poems. 





foremost of his craft, leaves to-day for a brief | present. 


are the most remarkable bargains ever, 


HA! 


HA!! HA!!! 


He presented the class of 1825 to the audience. 
and also reterred in a touching way to the ven- 
erable Protessor Packard, who sat with the 
class the sole survivor of the beard of instruc- 
tion during the period of the class's connection 
His 
with great applause. 

by the Rev. John S.C. Abbott. 


were Wholly to the class and its history, and 


with the college. illusions were received 
Prayer was then offered 


The references 


during tae prayer not only Mr. Abbott but sev- 


almost 


eral of his classmates were overcome 
with emotion. immediately atter Professor 
Longtellow stepped torward without introduc- 


tion, and would nave begun to read his poem at 
onee, but the applause began as soon as he ap- 
When 


quiet had been restored he beyan to deliver the 


ovared and coutinned for along time. 
t | 

was received most enthusiastically 

There 


poem, which 
and frequently interrupted oy applause. 
was another noisy burst when reference to Pro- 
gessor Packard was made, and at the close, as 
soon as the applause had subsided, Hon. James 
W. Bradl the 


class et (25, 


ury, of Augusta, a member of 
arose and moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Longtellow and an expression of the sat- 
tion of the audience that the most illustri- 


istAar 





ould have brought the 
both in the Old World 


ous poet of America s 


» worthily won, 


iaureis s 

andthe New, and have placed them on the brow 
of his Alka Mater, Professor Smythe, remark- 
ing thatin the repudlic of letters all had the 


right of suffrage. asked that the vote be taken 
by rising, and it was uaanimously carried in the 


affirmative The poem we give in full else- 


where 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington, 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WacHiyeros, D. C., July 6, 1875, 
PUBLIC LIFE. 

The Phi Beta addreés of President Woolsey, 
at Harvard, the other day, Was received with 
are told, and was a produc- 


BRIEF NOTES. 
Warm weather—a quiet town—and large ex- 
pectations of the fall trade. 
The city government has concurred in “2 
choice of Thomas Collector o 
Taxes, thus supplementing wisely the appoint- 
ment of Treasurer Dennie. 


Sherwin as 


Goy. Gaston has reappointed Mrs. Annie B. 


trial School for Girls at Lancaster, and Mrs. 
Pauline A. Durant of Necdham on the Advis- 
ory Board to the Prison Commissioners. 


terested, perhaps, in hearing that a man was 
hanged in Georgia in 1872 for murder, whom it | 
has just been discovered was innocent—the vic- 
tim of a false oath to secure a reward offered. 
Looking at the question calmly we cannot be- 
lieve that hanging deters any evil-disposed per- 
son from murder, for murder is almost always 
the result of hot passion that scorns the conse- 
quences. On the contrary, as it cheanens hu- 
man lite. and feeds a morbid feeling with the 
details of the execution, in which the bravado 
oF stoicism of the victim is a Conspicuous part, 
its tendency is rather to encourage murder.— 
Boston Herald: 

Secretary Bristow charged that the Internal 
Revenue Bureau was ‘‘leaky” whenever the 
This 
statement receives confirmation in the fact that 
the St. Louis grand jury have found a bill ot 
against A. H. Holt, chief clerk of 
the Bureau: while the Secretary's own office 
has yielded another victim in William O. Avery, 
chief clerk, who also has been indicted. 


whiskey dealers were to be troubled. 


indictment 


Who will say the colored people are not for- 
giving? At a Fourth-of-July celebration, at 
Memphis, a young colored woman presented 
Gen. Forrest a bouquet of flowers, in behalf 
of the colored people, as a token of recon- 
ciliation, which he accepted in a few remarks. 
Gen. Pillow was also present. If there is a 





unusual favor, we 
tion ot ability bevond question; but, on a care- | 
ful reading of it, I do not see as he let in much | 
light upon the vexed question which he assumed 
to treat. 
in Political Lite,” was well enough, and the defi- 


nition of hon 
to it, is sufficient. Butthe gene 


discourse was founded upon a few assumptions 


not well established. 


Phe title given to the oration, ‘Honor | 


man in all the country whom the colored peo- 


ple have reason to detest it is the butcher of 


Fort Pillow; yet they honor him with flowers! 


The barbarous and degrading penalty of flog- 
} ging, which has been abolished in the British 


: and American navies, is sought to be revived in z : ane 
or, as a delicate sentiment of what) the courts of the former, and to be extended to Yestment; and the Boston directors put their’ reported to Sheridan. 


is demanded of us, and the purpose to live up | other classes of offenders, such as garroters and | reputation and ability behind their recommenda- | ing his superior, ‘You sent me into a danger- no emphasis of doubt, but rather that of serene 
ral idea of the | Wife and child-beaters. In favor of this are gion. 


‘former of whom is a rough, hard-headed man, | j nee 2 
The orator seems to be | well shown up by CalebCushing. On the other | the certainty of receiving persuasive arguments 


Richardson of Lowell a Trustee of the Indus- | 
; ence of losses, and manages well always. 


| Jordan, Marsh & Co, indeed offer a great op- | 


The capital punishme yocates wi > ine S : 
at: I nent advocates will be in | dreanpads, during this month, at great reduc- 


; grand line of ladies’ goods—lawn suits, lisle- 


| rich veins of exceilcnt reading. the first vol- 
' 


| ume, ‘*‘Burlesque,” is a rich nugget t 
| Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co, have joined, 
jin giving the public extraordinary bargains in 
| dry goods. They are offering their best lines 
| at very low figures, and making it an object to} j 
»np shopping all summer. 





visit to Europe, where he has a son and daugh- | occasion, furty years ago, in Faneuil Hall, when 
wiigta he proposes to doa little travelling. The now happily reversed. 
son has been for two yeais in the University of interesting incident of having procured from a 


Berlin reading Roman law, and purposes spenu- | member of the Pennsylvania regiment quartered 


‘self to the language, thence to proceed to Paris | guest of the city, a little manuscript on vellum, 


er pursuing studies in the languages, with | champagne was served with the collation, all 
Dr. Loring related an 
sa 


s ; Sry q : 
ng the ensuing winter in Italy, devoting him-| at the Commonwealth Hotel, while recently a 





seen 
THREAD GLOVES, at 25 cents, are the| 


gains in the Hosiery and Summer Under- 
wear. Also, in the Embhroideries and 
Laces, White Goeds, 


in Boston. Their BUFF LISLE-'! 
NOW READY: 
THE TREASURE-TROVE SERIES. 


Edited by R. IL. Stopparp. Comprising a com- 
bination of choice moreeaux of wit and humor by 
the great authors, not included in any other series 
now betore the reading public. 

VOL, I., BURLESQUE, 


me as usually sold for $1. Great Bar- 


Lawns, Muslins, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTOT. 
COrganized February 1, 1844.] 











' 
ane . “Ste Quiney Mutual Fire {nsur- in the spring to¢ the purpose of attending the! the journal of an ensign from Philadelphia at | R P en ica We Uertie Ak Eucotning oien 
The old rela. aegis 2 cash fund of| law lectures, and returning home abouta year | the tine of the Kevolutionary war, who under- | Tarlatans, Nainsooks, etc. Also, in the | AN INTERVIEWER, Twain; IN AN ART GALLERY, | Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873.....----$13, 119,416.98 
dara ven Gara eestiyentact tomas -aee of | from this time. As this is almost Mr. Paul's | took to journey trom Boston ta Marbiehead. | Neckties, Ruchings, Collars for the Neck ; | Watae. Low. THE, Panis Revorerion, ‘Tom | Detuct surplus to be distributed....... udnaiadae 6 
| $320,000, and a surplus over reinsura.. *-s¢ protracted absence in thirty-three years of | He spoke of being obstructed by a mud-puddie Cuffs, Sets and Sleeves, Laces for Ties, pga! bo hei tes Se Dae ee — Leaving $12,539 pa BR 
4 rae PLAY, Sketchley; ‘Pue-GoLpex Aas OF New]... og 4 ce eese.ar 


$90,000. It holds its head right up in the pres- 


i 
| portunity to the people by selling standard 
tion in prices. It is literally a wholesale offer) 
at the lowest possible prices, with all remnants 
at less than half-price. t 


> 


Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are offering a 
‘thread gloves, hosiery, underwear, etc., etec., 
| and particularly in Hamburg edgings, insertions 
- 

and flouncings, which, having come in late, they 


La- 


( 
are selling at about half the usual prices! 
‘dies should heed this fact. 

The New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
presents a very strong statement. With an accu- 
mulation of $13,000,000, it has a surpius of $12,- 
500,000 for the protection of policy-holders, and 
an amount at risk of $62,500,000. The com- 

| pany is admirably managed by Boston men, well- 
known and reliable, exclusively. 
“Oak Hall” seems to us, imaginatively, like 
the revolving earth. No season comes but it is 
| prepared for it; or, rather, its revolution during 
the year suggests Just what is needed for the 
| hour in the way of clothing, etc. At present it 

is travelling-dusters, linen-sacks, seersucker 

goods, thin garments, hammocks, bathing- 
| clothes, ete., etc.—all nice, all cheap, and all 
| welcome. 

In the line of advantage to Boston as a busi- 
ness center stands the new Poughkeepsie Bridge, 
which is to conduct the trains of the West di- 

rectly to this city. A company has been or- 
ganized to build this bridge, and its manage- 
ment offer a portion of its stock to Boston capi- | 
talists. It will doubtless prove a first-class in- | 





Capitalists and other easy money-holders | 


\ the Chief-justices Cockbura and Coleridge, the 


j mpressed with the notion of the social scientists, ‘ hand, as we should expect, stands John Bright, ‘in favor of this investment. 


o 


for leaving town. 
wish him a very pleasant trip. 


Brigadier William, H. Fry, of Philadelphia, at be 
Middle Park, Colorado. 


fighting his way up from rank to rank. 
battle of Ball's Bluff he fought by the side of the 
the gallant Colonel Baker, ex-Senator from Ore- 


gon. 


himself fur his bravery and discretion, su that 
in a few months he had reached the rank of | 
Captain. 
later, he was ordered by Sheridan to take a cer- 
tain battery which occupied a commanding po- 
sition. 
nable, and any assault un it was sure to be at- 
tended with immense losa, Fry isd the charge 


can apply to Mr. Strauss, Postoffice square, with | 
| taken, and I knew that you could take it, and there might be an arrogant assumption that God 


| you did.” At the close of the war Col. Fry left had singled out ourselves or our nation for es- 


ndustrious lac 


Wit. his many friends we | pretty town, spelling it Linn. He said Salem, | et 
; Which he wrote with a smalls, was more like | 


: } oo ie swat, Philadelphia than any town he had seen, where | 
5 eo ey ee Sct ihe best wine north of the latter place. | 
At the breaking-out of | He wrote in complimentary terms of the ladies 
of Salem, as good-mannered and ayreeable, sits | 
ting at the windows looking out smilingly upon | 
passers-by, who in return smiled back on, 
What was said of) 


he late war he enlisted as a common soldier, 


At the At 


them—as they should do. 
of Marblehead the speaker would not repeat, but | 


In this engagemeat and a number ’ 
he said and was invariably spelled with double | 


thers which followed young Fry distinguished 
é 'd; and as for punctuation, there was none what- 
ever in the manuscript, not even a peppering on | 
the last page, as in the case of Lord Timothy | = 
Dexter's buok of that jime. The speaker thought 
the ensign would stand no chance with our | 
spelling-imatches to-day, though the ladies of 
this time would probably not suffer in the com- 
parison, Abagail Adams being the only one 
whose writings of that period have been handed 


On another occasion, several yeara 
Though the point was almost impreg- 


up the slope and succeeded, after a severe strug: | 
gle, in wresting it from the hands of the enemy. down ty us ; | 
Betore venturing on the forlurn hope he had After the speeches, the presentation of bou- | 

é , Deee one : : 2 <1 
told a friend that the attempt meant ‘death or quets, and the collation in Bumstead Hall, the | 
capture,” and he was right. Within half-an- floor of the upper hall being cleared in the 


hour the rebels had rallied in overwhelming ™eantime, the pupils were to participate in a) | 


numbers and retaken the coveted position, de- dance, under the management of the High-| yacur cLorH SUITS. 

school boys dressed in gay uniforms for the oc-| HOMESPUN SUITS. 

But the state of the atmosphere and| WHITE FLANNEL SUITS. 

WORSTED COATS AND VESTS. 
ALPACA AND LINEN ULSTERS, DUST- 


stroying or capturing the entire number of its | 2 
defenders. Among the prisoners was Fry. who ©48!09- 
was soon afterward transferred to the prisoa-pen the already protracted exercises made one will- | 
at Salisbury, N. C. Here the malarial fever ing to forego the enjoyment of witnessing the | 
and kindred diseases swept off his companions brilliant spectacle. 

by the hundred, while his own health sank al- AT THE PARKER-MEMORIAL. 
most beyond recovery. Nothing butan iron will 
and the determination, come what would, to live the season in Parker-Memorial Hall were con- 
to rejoin the Union ranks once more kept him ducted by Rev. J. W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, 
from succumbing to the terrible privations of N. Y., who took for his text a passage from St. 
his prison-life. On securing his exchange he Paul—Kom. viii., 8i: If God be for us, who can 
He remarked, on salut- He said that in this passage is 


On Sunday morning the closing exercises of 


! 


| 


be against us? 


ous trap that time, General.” ‘I know it,” re- assurance, which must find an echo in the heart | 
plied Sheridan; ‘‘but that battery had to be or it will go ill with men and nations. He said | 


hor, he may properly be excused before reaching Lynn, which he described as a | Lace Searfs, ete., etc., together with Jack- 
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| rH CASSIMERE SUITS. 


WHITE AND CREAM DRAB DUCK VESTS. | 
| BOATING SHIRTS. 

“WHITE AND FANCY SHIRTS. 

SEASIDE UMBRELLAS. 

UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, NECKWEAR. 


tion of the above. which we offer at Very Low Prices 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE, 


| York. Washington Irving. Choth, square Imo. 31. 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 


olders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


2 Now ready at the Book stores and Librarie n 
s, Sacques and Points.  hsied MANERA ca eeete hiais Rwealth, 
OVER 50,000 YARDS ELEGANT WILLIAM F. GILL & CO, Amountat risk. .....606 cee eee eee -$62,595,606.00 


Publishers, 


opposite Old South), Boston. 


TIONS AND FLOUNCINES, 


retail, at only about half the usual prices, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
ROL TO CONTRACTORS. c 


fOTATE 
~! 


} Proposals tor furnishing materials and building the | 1 


new State Prison at Concord. 
T. L. WAKEFIELD, 41 State sweet, Boston, until 


SATURDAY, July U7th, eta, at l2 o'clock M.. for fur- 
nishing jue aaseriais and building anew State Prison | ¢ 


TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE, i 


33 


separate proposals will be received on the main 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


SUMMER CLOTHING 


—AND— 


greup of prison buildings for the mason’s work, car- } ( 
veriter’s Work, iron work, with the exception of cell 
doors, for which separate proposals wil be received, 

| roofing. copper-work, plumbing, painting and glaz- 
ing. heating and cooking apparatus; al-o -eparate 

proposals fur the inelosing yard walls, also for the 

| shops with the engine and boiler-house therewiih 
and specifications 


; connected, according to plans 


Furnishing Goods. | which can be examined at the office of the Commis- 


sioners. ut 41 State street. Boston, room 14, 24 flight, 





on and after July 6th, 1875. 
The sucee<sful bidders will be required to furnish 
bonds, with sureties, for the satisfactory performance 
of their several contracts. 
The right is reserved to reject auy or alk proposals. 
Proposals to be addressed to T. L. WAKEFIELD. 
4] State street. Bo-ton, and endorsed “Proposals for 
+ New State Prison.” 
t . L. WAKEFIELD, 
JONAS FITCH, 
lt 8. A. DENIO, 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
YITY OF BOSTON 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


COTCH CHEVIOT SUITS. 


ERS AND SACKS. 


eee 
julv10 





ETC. 

Our stock is complete, an’ we invite an examina: 

There will be an examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the Boston Normal Scho«wl. at the school- 
house in We-t Newton street, on FRIDAY, Sept. 10, 
1875, at ten o'clock, A.M. A diploma of graduation 
from either of the Boston High Schools will be won- 
sidered evidence of qualification tor adwiseyn. Can- 
didates not graduates of the Boswn sigh Schools 





JOS. M. GIBBENs, 


W. W. MORLAND, M. D., 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, $320,000 


Policies Issued in Sums from #100 


to 15, . 

— 

The Company has reached its present prosperous 
ondition by— 

st—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 


Sealed proposals will be received at the orttce of | 2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
und is composed 18 $219,771 55 over the cost on the 
ompany’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 


‘and other Works connected therewith at Concord, capital, a3 above presented. 


For pamphlets and reporta, giving a history of the 
Jompany’s operations during the past thirty-one 


years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
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Ancient Libraries. 


—_— 

PTIAN. HEBREW, ASSYRIAN, GRE- 

THE UN ALEXANDRIAN AND ROMAN COLLEC- 
TIONS. q _ 

THE MONASTERIES OF THE MIDDLE {GES AND 


THE APPEARANCE OF MODERN LIBRARIES. 


very early period of their history men 
semen feal the Bi seco of imparting to their 
thoughts more permanence than the audible sym- 
bol in which they were expressed could secure. 
4 Such a necessity would arise whenever any cir- 
' cumstances took place affecting the tribes or ag- 
gregations into which their social instincts or 
requirements compelled them to form them- 
selves. It would be felt, for instance, that the 
: interest attaching to successes in the battle-field, 
F which had an influence in determining the mu- 
tual relations of tribes or nations, was such as 
; ought to outlive the words of those who had 
he been instrumental in achieving them ; and it is 
not improbable that some motive higher than 
individual or tribal vanity would suggest a rec- 
ord, in some shape, of these events. Still more 
necessary would a record be of any laws which 
" “might be imposed on the members of such ag- 





gregations; and, probably, the necessity of a 
record would be most keenly felt in connection 
; with thoughts or fancies or beliefs regarding the 
world supernatural, its occupants, their em- 
i ployments, and specially their relations and 
purposes toward man and mundane things. 
‘And, then, when the use of visible and durable 
1 symbols had become general and established for 
such necessary purposes a4 these, such thoughts 
of men, on subjects of ordinary interest, as, 
from their substance, or form, or both combined, 
were specially admired or valued, would be 
- easily preserved for future enjoyment or in- 
> struction. Thus would literary wealth be pro- 
duced, and forthwith, on the prompting of piety, 
affection; honor, interest, or convenience, stored. 
The success which attended the efforts of early 
peoples in this direction was, in view of the 
means they enjoyed, almost as wonderful as the 
skill with which they used their resources for 
the construction of such marvellous monuments 

as those of Egypt and Assyria. 

EGYPTIAN LIBRARIES. 

In Egypt, the cradle of civilization, the first 
library of which there is any trace on the 
pages of history was founded about fourteen 
hundred years before the Christian era. Osy- 
mandyas, the king, for some purpose probably 
connected with his religion, caused a collec- 
tion to be made of all ancient and sacred booke 
—papyrus, stone, or metal—and deposited them 
in the two inner chambers of the palace-temple 
near Thebes. On the door-jambs of the first of 
these sancta were representations on the one 
side of Thoth, the inventor of letters, and on 
the other of his companion, the Goddess Saf, 
with their respective titles, ‘‘President of the 
Hall of Books,” and the ‘‘Lady of Letters.” 
Over the entrance were inscribed the Egyptian 
equivalents to the words PSYCHES IATRE- 
ION, “‘The Dispensary of the Soul,” or “The 
Storehouse of Medicine for the Mind.” The 
library perished during the Persian invasion of 
Egypt under Cambyses; but the ruins of the 
palace-temple, with traces of its library-halls, 
may still be seen on its original site, and is well- 
known to those versed in Egyptology under the 
name of Memnorium or Ramesium. Nor was 
this the only collection of writings which an- 
cient Egypt contained as is proved by the fact 
that on several ancient tombs inscriptions have 
been deciphered which refer to appropriations 
of lots of land for the erection of libraries to 
the king. One, for instance, near the great 
pyramid of Cheops, where an allusion is made 
to the ‘‘land of the library of Suphis,” and 
other two in the same district which specify 
‘jand devoted to the library of Sephres.” 

HEBREW COLLECTIONS. 

The Israelites profited by the civilization of 
Egypt, such as it was; their great leader Moses, 
with the highest education Egypt could bestow, 
spending a considerable part of his time in col- 
lecting historical documents of various author- 
ship and compiling them into a continuous nar- 
trative, which he himself supplemeated by ac- 
counts of contemporaneous events and a legal 
code. The books thus formed constituted the 
basis of the libraries which were afterward 
collected, such as that which probably existed 
at Kirjath Sepher (the City of the Book), and 
which, with genealogical and national records, 
contained the rhapsodies of prophets, the verses 
of poets, works of historians, and dark sayings 
of proverbial philosophers. Prominent among 
these must have been the contributions of the 
great King Solomon, who spake 3000 proverbs, 
whose songs were 1005; who spake of trees 
“‘from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even 
to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall;” 
who spake, also, with scientific method and 
precision, “‘of beasts, and ot fowl, and of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes.” The great mass of 
the works which such libraries must have con- 
tained were, in the course of a checkered his- 
tory, swept out of existence, and the only traces 
of them which remain are infrequent but sug- 
gestive references to a few lost writings in those 
books which for religious reasuns have been 
preserved. 

ASSYRIAN ‘LIBRARY OF CLAY.” 

Only in the wildest acceptation of it can the 
term “library” be applied to the collections of 
Assyrian writings which modern research has 
brought to light. The Assyrians recorded their 
thoughts in cuneiform characters, on prepared 
bricks, tiles, or cylinders of clay, which, after 
the inscriptions had veen impressed or engraved, 
were hardened by the action of fire. Traces 
of a ‘‘public iibrary in clay,” as it has been des- 
ignated by a French investigator, have been 
found in a proclamation of Sardanapalus V., 
“King of Assyria, king of the world,” issued 
about six centuries and a half before the birth 
of Christ This mighty monarch informed his 
people that Nebo, the God of supreme intellect, 
who had revealed to his predecessors the mys- 
teries of cuneiography, had, with the assistance 
of the goddess Ourmit, especially qualified him 
for comprehending and making known the prin- 
ciples or foundation of government; and that he 
had engraved these principles on tablets which, 
for the instruction, convenience or reference of 
his subjects, should be placed in the midst of his 
palace. Such was the clay library of the Assay- 
rians. 





GRECIAN LIBRARIES. 
The credit of being the first to found a public 
library in Athens has been by some accorded to 
Pisistratus, on grounds which scarcely justify 
more than the conclusion that he took a deep 
interest in literature. The claim made on be- 
half of Aristotle seems to rest on more solid 
foundation. The great Stagirite had, by judi- 
cious collection, added to the library, by no 
meaas inconsiderable, which his own works con- 
stituted. This library, augmented by Theo- 
phrastus, came into the possession of a certain 
Nelus, who carried it to Scepsis in the Troad. 
According to one account it was, after purchase, 
transterred from Scepsis to Alexandria by Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus. According to another story, 
more romantic, yet improbable, because incon- 
sistent with known facts, it remained in Scepsis 
for a considerable period. At one time it was 
concealed in a cave from the eager agents of 
the King of Pergamus, who was instituting re- 
searches for valuable books to increase his own 
library, which he wished to rival that of Alex- 
andria. In this uncongenial retreat it was left 
for some time, until, injured at length by damp 
and worms, it was sold to a certain book-hunter 
called Apellicon of Teos. This zealous collee- 
tor, in a well-meant but unsuccessful attempt 
to restore defective or mutilated passages, cor- 
Tupted the text. At length, after this checkered 
Grecian career, it was removed to Rome, with | 
the rest of Apellicon’s books, by Sylla, after his | 
successful campaign against Mithridates. 
ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. | 
The greatest library of antiquity was that of Al- 
exandra. Nearly three centuries before Christ | 
it was founded, probably on the advice of Aris- | 
totle, by Prolemy Soter, in connection with the 
Museum—an academy where learned men met 
for the study of philosophy and the sciences. 
It soon reached the number of 100,000 volumes, 
obtained by agents commissioned to purchase | 
the rarest and most valuable writings in Greece | 
and Asia. For the purpose of increasing the | 
value of the collection several of the Ptolemies | 
pursued a most unscrupulous policy, seizing 
books imported by foreigners, placing the orig- 
inals in the library halls, and returning to the 
Owners Copies made by transcribers who were 
regularly employed in such work. It is even 
said that Euergetes, & particularly ingenious 
oe mld of ehcen oe eee 
he obtained on pled re the iri = : gone eager 
Rephacick Sica e original writings of 
8, -tschylus and Euripides. These 
were pronptly handed to the transcribers. The 
Copies produced in due time were 
to the owners of the originals, with the gener- 
Ous assurance that they might retain the 
ae $14,.500— as ae 
their loss. No > 2X: i i 
themselves me Saye entc eee ~~ na 
\ ake their own library 
great and valuable as possible. x 
stooped to obstruct, by such means a 
command, the progress of any col 
might threaten to contest the palm of eminence 
Thus they endeavored to deal a blow at the 
library of Pergamus by prohibiting the ; ; 
tation of papyrus. At last, the Museum being | 
completely occupied with 400,000. ¥< : 





ple of Serapis. The older collection was, un- 
fortunately, cestroyed by accident during the first 
Alexandrian war. 
mained, with 500,000 volumes, and was grad- 
ually increased+by donations, notably that by 
Mare Antony to Cleopatra of the Pi 1 
Library, which itself numbered 200,000 works 
This second and larger collection was de “dl 
by Theophilus, Archbishop of Alexandria. Still, | 
phenix-like, another library arose: books : 
collected with assiduity, so that when, in 642! 


A. D., the Saracens obtained possession of the | 
city, its books became the objects of a large 


gracefully sent | doxes is the sunbeam. 
| versatile force we have, and yet it behaves itself 
pledge- | like the 
onsolation tor | N 
rt upon the earth than the rays of our great lumi- 
as nary—not even the feathery flakes of snow 
They even! which thread their way through the 
s they could as if they were 
lection that | of gravity like 
| cate slip of gold-leaf, exposed as a target to the 
: } sun's shafts, is not stirred to the extent of a hair, 
expor- though an infant's faintest breath would set it 
. / in tremulous motion. 
umes, a! organs—the 
supplementary library was erected in the Tem- an bane 
_ beams, — no pain during the process, but 
C0 DY 1 rejoices in their sweetne osse 
The Serapeum, however, re- light. Panera taltirnbe Arma 
| selves into a mass of iron, like the 
: | Tuwular Bridge, 
ergamean i > i 

‘ | Particles to separate, and will move the whole 

enormous fabric with as much 
stroyed would a straw. 
| our sheets of water lifts up laye 
were | the atmosphere, and hoists wt 
| their a only to drop them again ia snows 
upon the hills or in fattening sh 
showers u 

Seti pon the 


share of the Caliph Omar's resentment, and he 
ordered them to be burned. To his general's 
request that he would countermand his order, 
he replied: ‘‘If these writings of the Greeks 
agree with the Koran, or Book of Allah, they 
are useless and need not be preserved; if they 
disagree they are pernicious, and ought to be 
destroyed.” The volumes of papyrus and parch- 
ment were accordingly distributed among the 
4000 baths of the city, and so great was their 
number that it is said that six months hardly 
sufficed for their consumption. Thus passed 
away the most superb library of antiquity, whose 
patrons secured for its chambers the most valu- 
able manuscripts, only that they might perish 
by the accidental disaster and ignorant fanati- 
cism of which it was the victim. 
ROMAN LIBRARIES. : 

Rome owned the literary impulse which cre- 
ated libraries much later than any of the coun- 
tries to which we have referred, and it was only 
in 167 B. C. that the conquest of Perses, the 
King of Macedonia, placed in the hands of 
Paulus Emilius a respectable library, which he 
transferred to the Eternal City. This library 
was enlarged by a contribution made by Sylla, 
in the shape of the collection of Apellicon of 
Teos, which, as before stated, he transported 
from Athens. Lucullus also established a splen- 
did library, which, with a generous philanthropy, 
he made accessible to all who took an interest 
in literature; the Greeks, who visited the city, 
with characteristic avidity and appreciation sys- 
tematically availing themselves of his kind per- 
mission to repair to its halls and gratify their 
literary tastes. Among other projects for the 
benefit and improvement of Rome which the 
great Julius Cesar formed was a plan for the 
institution in the city of a library for the pub- 
lic instruction—a library which should be the 
property of the city, and, therefore, open to all 
citizens. His assassination, at the time when 
his designs were about to be put into execution, 
robbed him of the pleasure of seeing this benefi- 
dent idea realized. Varro, his friend, how- 
ever, to whom he intended to have given the 
task ot collecting the volumes, acted on the sug- 
gestion of his patron, dead, but not forgotten, 
and formed the nucleus of a library, which, un- 
der the care of Asinius Pollio, subsequently at- 
tained considerable dimensions. The first em- 
peror founded two public libraries, and his 
successors emulated his example in attempting 
to enrich the city in this way. Even Domitian, 
in the beginning of his reign, made creditable 
exertions ¢ restore the libraries which had per- 
ished in the conflagration and succeeded in 
forming a collection which contained many 
original manuscripts brought from various quar- 
ters, along with copies of the more valuable 
works in the Serapeum at Alexandria... This col- 
lection was destroyed by lightning in the reign 
of Commodus, while other libraries which at 
different times were formed at Rome—the fa- 
mous Ulpian library among the rest—met a no 
less unfortunate fate at the hands of the invad- 
ing Goths, in their barbarous ignorance and 
scorn of the accompaniments of the effeminate 
civilization of the South, remorseless as the 
elements. 

LIBRARIES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

For some time Constantinople was the home 
of books and learning. In this city its founder 
laid the basis of a library which ultimately 
boasted of 120,000 volumes. Half of these, 
during one of the many controversies that con- 
vulsed the early Christian church, were destroyed 
by Leo III., as monuments that might impede 
his opposition to the worship of images. Under 
one of the emperors in the eleventh century a 
revival cf the literary spirit prompted an inter- 
est in books, which resulted in a collection of 
books of considerable value. These, with the 
Imperial City, on the final subversion of the 
Eastern Empire and the capture of its capital 
in 1453, fell into the hands of the Mussulmen. 
The library of the emperors was preserved, and 
its volumes deposited in some apartments of the 
Seraglio. Whether they still remain there or 
not is aquestion on which the judgment of com- 
petent scholarship is divided, some holding that 
they were either destroyed by fanatic zeal or 
allowed to decay, and that the Sultan’s library 
contains only Turkish and Arabic writings; 
others believing—among them the late eminent 
scholar, Tischendorff, whose attainments and re- 
searches in connection with ancient manuscripts 
are of world-wide fame—that the Seraglio of 
the Sultan contains manuscripts of great value, 
though complete obscurity prevails as to their 
contents. 

THE MONASTERIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The “salvage” from the general destruction 
of books and libraries which accompanied the 
irruption of the northern hordes into the em- 
pire found a ready welcome within the quiet 
walls of the many monasteries in which religi- 
ost of various orders were spending their se- 
cluded, yet in many instances laborious, lives. 
Nor was the protection against destruction which 
these walls afforded so effectual to the preser- 
vation of these documents as that which con- 
sisted in their multiplication by the diligent pens 
of the book-loving monks. The dark ages, fol- 
lowing the brilliant past day of ancient culture, 
preceding the future day of modern philosophy 
and science, were long enough to counteract the 
influence of those destroying forces which well- 
nigh threatened to render impossible the trans- 
mission of the products of the former for the ben- 
efit of the latter. So that when, on the dispersion 
of the learned men of the East over the West of 
Europe, learning was revived, there were mate- 
rials in abundance, produced.:in the interval, to 
gratify the longings of the new spirit. Europe, 
Africa and Western Asia, laid under contribu- 
tion, poured from their monasteries volumes 
which soon filled libraries in Italy and else- 
where with copies of all the works of antiquity 
that are now known. Then followed the inven- 
tion of printing, which marks the commence- 
ment of a new era in the.history of libraries. 

APPEARANCE OF MODERN LIBRARIES. 

As the first fruits of the new impulse there 
come into view, during the period extending 
from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, libraries which during the 
subsequent centuries and up to the present time 
have enjoyed a universal reputation. Among 
these are the National Library of Paris, the Impe- 
rial Library of Vienna, the Laurentian Library 
at Florence, and the Library of the Vatican at 
Rome. Then, also, premonitory of popular ed- 
ucation and popular literature, were founded the 
oldest of the town libraries in which Germany 
has become so rich—Dantzic, Ratisbon, Ulm 
and Nuremberg; while, during the same period, 
the Common Council of the French town of Aix 
entered on their records an account of the pur- 
chase of books for the benefit of the citizens. 
England lagged far behind in this respect. Even 
at a much later date we find sensible men com- 
plaining of the blindness of that reformation 
zeal which did not discriminate between the 
objectionable monasteries and the valuable li- 
braries which they contained; and lamenting 
that the opportunity had been lost that offered 
itself for the establishment of county libraries 
throughout the kingdom.—¥. ¥. Times. 





MISCELLANY. 


Vave or Soar-Sups.—However deplorable 
washing-day may be to the household (and the 
careful house-mistress or tidy maid has it in her 
power to greatly modify its discomforts), to the 
garden it 1s a very bountiful day. Our hungry 
and thirsty grape-vines and flowers are glad of 
every drop of wash-water, and will repay every 
bit of fatigue it may cost us to give them this 
fertilizer. If the sun is shining hot when we 
go out to dispense our favor it is best for us to 
dig a slight trench not far from the root of the 
plant and pour the water into it, and cover 
again with the top-soil. This makes the water 
go further, and at the same time does not tempt 
the rootlets to the surface of the ground. 





AFTER AND Over.— 
After the shower, the tranquil sun; 
Silver stars when the day is done. 
After the snow, the emerald leaves ; 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. 
After the clouds, the violet sky ; 
Quiet woods when the wind goes by. 
After the tempest, the lull of waves; 
After the battle, peaceful graves. 
After the knell, the wedding-bells ; 
Joyful greetings from sad farewells. 
After the bud, the radiant rose ; 
After our weeping, sweet repose. 
After the burden, the blissful meed: 
After the furrow, the waking seed. 
After the flight, the downy nest; 
Over the shadowy river—rest. 


A Sunpeam.—The greatest of physical para- 
It is the most potent and 


! gentlest and most accommodating. 
othing can fall more softly or more silently 


r atmosphere 
too filmy to yield to the demands 
grosser things. The most deli- 


_ The tenderest of human 
apple of the eye—though pierced 
tted each day by thousands of sun- 


Yet a few of those rays insinuating them- 
Britannia 
will compel the closely-knit 


ease as a giant 
of those beams upon 
rafter layer into 
vole rivers from 


The play 


dles are stuck in leaden candlesticks, the table- 


stances will the Gaul forego the luxury of a 
napkin.— Scribner, for June. 


one of the most extensive products of the land, 
was introduced into this country by Dr. Frank- | sons two or three minutes’ immersion, or even 
lin, Itis stated that, while examining a corn- ja single plunge, is quite as much as they can 
stalk brought to him from Europe, he discovered | bear, at least at first, and until they have gained 
a single seed, which he planted in his garden, | strength by their residence at the seaside. Even 
if the shortest possible dip is not followed by 
ly, Massachusetts was the only State in the | the healthy glow upon the skin, and sensations 
Union where this corn was raised or the manu- | of exhilaration and increased power, it is better 
facture of brooms carried on to any extent. | not to repeat it for a few days. The want of 
Boston for many years was the great point for | reaction or the production of depression is sum- 
the distribution of these manufactured goods. | med up shortly—abstraction of caloric or an- 
The raising of corn and the manufacture 
brooms extended to nearly every 
New England States, 


and ‘rom which corn was propagated. Former- 


sunshine at one place than another, and it deso- 
lates a whole region in its lunatic wrath. The 
marvel is that a power which is capable of as- 
suming such a diversity of forms, and of pro- 
ducing such stupendous results, should come to 
us in so gentle, so peaceful and so unpretentious 
a manner.— British Quarterly Review. 





Damset Dorotuy.— 

O Damsel Dorothy—Dorothy Q! 
Strange is the gift that I owe to you— 
Such a gift as never a king : 

Save to daughter or son might bring— 
All my tenure of heart and hand; 

All my title to house and land; 

Mother and sister, and child and wife, 
And joy and sorrow, and death and life! 
That if a hundred years ago 

Those close-shut lips had answered No! 
When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name. 
And under the folds that look so still 
The bodice swelled with the bosom’s thrill, 
Where should I be? Or would it be 
One-tenth anotker, or nine-tenths me? 
Soft is the breath of a maiden’s yes— 
Not the light gossamer stirs the less— 
But never a cable that holds so fast 
Through all the battles of war and blast; 
And never an echo of speech and song 
That lives in the babbling air so long! 
There were tones in the voice that whispered then 
You may hear to-day in a hundred men. 
O lady and lover, how faint and far 
Your images hover! And here we are, 
Solid and stirring in flesh and bone— 
Edwards and Dorothys—all their own; 
A goodly record for time to show 

Of a syllable spoken so long ago! 

Shall I bless you, Dorothy, or forgive 
For the tender whispers that bade me live? 





Tue Aprian Way.—Everybody has read 
about the Appian Way. It was the great line 
of communication between Rome and Southern 
Italy. Before you reach the old road you see 
the colossal ruins of the baths of Caracella, 
which occupy the space of nearly a mile, and 
accommodated 1600 bathers at a time; but this 
is surpassed by the size of the bath of Dio- 
celetian, which accommodated 3900 bathers at a 
time. The baths were the favorite resorts of 
the poets and philosophers, and were adorned 
with porticoes and vestibules for the idle and 
libraries for the learned; they were also deco- 
rated with the finest objects of art in painting 
and sculpture, and placed in the midst of foun- 

ins and shaded walks. Along the Appian Way 
rer built the tombs containing the urns with 

he ashes of hundreds and thousands of Romans 
who lived and died thousands of years ago. 
These tombs are temples above ground built of 
solid stone-walls, inside of which were placed 
the urns, while outside were carved the beauti- 
tul decorations and inscriptions, oftentimes in- 
cluding exquisite statuary to designate the dead. 
Many of their busts were found centuries after 
inside, and as you now ride along this still solid 
road you see the remains of costly sepulchres, 
with the fragments of their marble memorials 
and highly-wrought statues. You would think 
that this road of the tombs would be rather a 
mournful affair, but the Romans have rather 
strange notions of death. ‘Their funerals were 
jolly feasts, and they liked to have their villas 
and their merry-meetings near the houses of 
their departed relations and ancestors. For 
miles the relics of the graves extend along the 
Appian Way. One of the most curious of these 
sepulchres is the tomb of Cecelia Metalla, erect- 
ed sixty-seven years before Christ to the mem- 
ory of Cecelia, the daughter of Quintus Me- 
tullus, the conqueror of Crete, and wife of 
Crassus. It is a circular tower of massive con- 
struction and enormous strength, and has seen 
many changes. It was a fortress or feudal 
stronghold in the middle ages, and sustained 
great injury in the sixteenth century when 
Rome was besieged. To-day it stands in solid 
and solitary grandeur, as if grimly defying the 
ravages of another 1900 years. 








years.—( Attributed to John C. Fremont. )— 


Long years ago I wandered here, 

In the midsummer of the year— 
Life’s summer too; 

A score of horsemen here we rode, 

The mountain-world its glories showed, 
All fair to view. 

These svenes, in glowing colors drest, 

Mirrored the life within my breast, 
Its world of hope; 

The whispering woods and fragrant breeze 

That stirred the grass in verdant seas 
On billowy slope— 

And glistening crag in sunlit sky, 

*Mid snowy clouds piled mountains high, 
Were joys to me; 

My path was o’er the prairie wide, 

Or here on grander mountain-side, 

To choose, all free. 


The rose that waved in morning air, 
And spread its dewy fragrance there 

In careless bloom, 

Gave to my heart its ruddiest hue, 

O’er my glad life its color threw 

And sweet perfume. 

Now changed the scene and changed the eyes 
That here once looked on glowing skies, 
Where summer smiled; 

These riven trees and wind-swept plain 
Now show the winter’s dread domain, 
Its fury wild. 


The rocks rise black from storm-packed snow, 
All checked the river’s pleasant flow, 
Vanished the bloom; 

These dreary wastes of frozen plain 

Reflect my bosom’s life again, 

Now lonesome gloom. 


The buoyant hopes and busy life 

Have ended all in hateful strife 

And thwarted aim. 

The world’s rude contact killed the rose ; 
No more its radiant color shows 

False roads to fame. 

Backward, amid the twilight glow, 

Some lingering spots yet brightly show 
On hard roads won, 

Where still some grand peaks mark the way 
Touched by the light of parting day 

And memory’s sun. 

But here thick clouds the mountain hide, 
The dim horizon, bleak and wide, 

No pathway shows. 

And rising gusts, and darkening sky, 
Tell of ‘that night that cometh,” nigh 
The brief day’s close. 


In THE Latin QuarTER.—The Latin Quarter 
of Paris is thus called because, several hundred 
years ago, the pupil was ordered to speak Latin 
as soon as he entered the Sorbonne or any of 
the othercolleges situated therein. In class and 
out of class his duty was to talk Latin; first in- 
congruous Latin, then ameliorated Latin, other- 
wise called congruous. His Latin went with 
him into the street andthe cabaret. A common 
language was necessary to the University, em- 
bracing several colleges, where students came 
from different parts of the civilized world—and 
it was Latin. In the beginning it was kitchen 
Latin, and in time it was puritied to the require- 
ments of the professor. One of the ancient 
streets is the Ecole de Médecine, which is a 
specimen of what the entire Pays Latin was 
twenty years ago—a tortuous way lined with tall 
houses of many stories and low ground-floors. 
This is the home of 8. V. P. Over the lodge 
of the concierge and at each story of the 
dwelling one reads: ‘‘Parlez au concierge, S. 
P. ;” ‘‘Essuyez vos pieds, S. V. P.;” “*Tour- 
nez le bouton, S. V. P.,” ete. Here is the hotel 
garni of the student of limited resources. A 
somber stairway with a rope for banister leads 
to the upper stories. In along, low room of 
the first floor the table is spread for dinner—un 
potage, trois plats au choix, un dessert et un 
caraton de vin—violet, for one frane and a half, 
Stout young women serve, with red hands not 
over-clean. The most nourishing part of the 
repast is the bread at discretion, and the diners 
eat of it accordingly. Here are grisettes, bare- 
headed and bonneted, free of speech and gesture, 
and on familiar terms with students in neglected 
costumes, long hair and eccentric garments. 
Here they usually remain to take their coffee 
and little glass, not comprised in the price of the 
dinner. Sometimes wandering musicians enter 
to scrape the violin or twang the harp, to render 
the “Canotiers de la Seine,” and sing with a 
nasal tone :— 

‘Laissez les roses aux rosiers,” 
afterward handing around the hat. Cheap can- 


a 


cloth is spotted here-and-there with wine or 
coffee, and the napkins, used several times, are 
put into wooden rings; for under no circum- 


Broom-Cory.—Broom-corn, which is now 


of ji 


Since the war farmers have 


coming next. Chicago, Cincinnati and New | agreeing or not, and these are such as increase 
York are the centers of business in this product, | or mitigate the depressing effects. Thus, a per- 
the latter city being the great depot of manu- | son who could not bathe on a tolerably cold day 
factured goods. There are two or three large | might do so in the very height of summer, and 
manufactories in New Hampshire, and quite a | especially on those low, sandy shores where the 
number in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and | water becomes raised in temperature by passing 
this State, the smaller ones being located here- | over an extent of sand previously heated by the 
and-there. The following figures, which are as | sun; the water in such situations—as everybody 
correct as can be ascertained, show the quan- | knows who has any bathing experience—being 
tity of broom-corn annually manufactured into | warmer than on a rocky or steep shingly shore. 
brooms in the Canadas and various States of the | —Dr. Spencer Thomson. 

Union: Canada and Provinces, 1050 tons; New —_—_— 

England, 1148 tons: New York, 4400 tons;} Ataskan Hospiratity.—This building (dance- 
Michigan, 700 tons; Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, | house, or casine, as the Russians term it) is to be 
1350 tons; Wisconsin and Minnesota, 750 tons; | found in almost every village, and serves for a 
Ohio, 1250 tons; Pennsylvania, 1500 tons, and | general work-room, a sort of town-hall, a steam 
Maryland, 750 tons. New York receives, per- | bath-house, a caravanserai for travellers, and 
haps, the bulk of this product, and supplies her|a meeting-house for celebrating their annual 
own manufactories as well as those in the New | dances and festivals. It is usually the largest 
England States. It is packed by the growers | and cleanest house in the village, and generally 


THe Wanverer.—Lines written on recross- 
ing the Rocky Mountains in winter after many 


one of the| the very fact of a person unused to it entirely 
but now there is hardly an | stripping in the open air is one means of send- 
acre devoted to the broom-corn culture in that | i 
entire region. 
raised tobacco in its place, 
remunerative. Illinois is now the largest pro- | t 


; water is another most potent means, albeit, loss 
as they find it more | of animal heat involves depression of vital ac- 


in bales, and is sold at from ten to sixteen cents 
per pound, according to quality. No product 
of this country has shown greater fluctuation in 
price than broom-corn during the past four or 
five years, and now the entire market this way 
is staggering under a successful ‘‘corner” which 
was made in the article last year by Chicago 
dealers. The Chicago men advanced the price 
nearly 125 per cent. and realized a fortune by 
the ‘‘corner.” A well-known dealer has re- 
marked that if they should dump all the broom- 
corn on hand into the lake they would be still 
farahead. The planting begins in April, and is 
continued to the middle of June, and it was a 
question of the extent of the crup, whether or 
not the corner would be kept up. The stock 
on hand in this market is enough, however, to 
supply the demand for at least six months. 





Fun.—Dominion papers have mixed their But- 
lers badly. They have killed B. F. in Brooklyn 
with the hydrophobia instead of Francis. 

Types continue to cut up antics, even in well- 
regulated offices, we infer, from seeing John 
Brown announced as a “‘linseed preacher.” 

A Kansas girl wouldn’t be married without a 
yellow ribbon around her waist, and a boy rode 
eight miles to get it while the guests waited. 
When a Chicago man takes a young woman 
riding he doesn’t need a dashboard. Her foot 
answers every purpose.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 

** [’m not much for shtump spakin’,” declared 
a candidate at Dubuque, ‘‘but for honesty and 
capacity and integrity, I bate the divil—so I do.” 
The British Medical Journal says the Tich- 
borne claimant is employed in his prison as a 
tailor. Let us hope he is not engaged on a new 
suit. 

A marine editor at Cincinnati dares to say 
that there is not a steamboat man on the West- 
ern rivers who would not die rather than tell 
the truth. 

A returning emigrant wagon passed through 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, last week, bearing the ex- 
pressive and euphonious label, ‘‘D—n the grass- 
hoppers.” 

A man advertises for a competent person to 
undertake the sale of a new medicine—and adds 
that ‘‘it will prove highly lucrative to the un- 
dertaker.” 

It is said that a human being has seven mil- 
lions of pores through which perspiration and 
exhausted particles uf the system escape. We 
are all pore creatures. 
Schoolmistress—*‘Johnny, I’m ashamed of 
you! When I was your age I could read as 
well as E can now.” ‘Aw, but you'd a different 
teacher to what we've got.” 

It was a duet this time. Two servant girls, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, kindled a fire with a can of 
gasoline, and then passed through glory’s morn- 
ing-gate just as slick as could be. 

A breach of promise of marriage, in which 
the damages were laid at $20,000, has been com- 
promised with a present of five dollars and a 
new chignon. It was in Kentucky. 

Two St. Louis women were refused places as 
drivers on street-cars ostensibly because they 
couldn’t manage mules. This was frivolous. 
They had both been married for years. 
Landlady (fiercely)—‘‘You must not occupy 
that bed with your boots on!” Boarder—‘‘Oh, 
never mind, they’re only an old pair. The bed- 
bugs can’t hurt ’em. [ll risk it, anyhow.” 

A London advertisement runs thus: ‘‘A coun- 
try priest will say mass once a week for any one 
who will regularly send him the Times newspa- 
per, second-hand, on the day of its publication.” 
Little Billy was very cross and tired the other 
night, and he wanted his father to take him on 
his knee; but father was tired, or pretended tdé 
be. ‘‘I want you to hold me on your knee,” he 
whined. ‘‘I tell you I cannot do it, Iam tired,” 
replied his father, impatiently. ‘‘Tired! You 
wasn’t very tired last night when you held Mary 
on your knee in the kitchen.” 


PostaL-Carps.— Blessed be the man who 
invented postal-cards! If brevity be the soul 
of wit, what chances are open to us! And if 
we don’t get witty in our brevity, we shall at 
least become laconic. Look at the telegraphic 
shortness of our postal-cards and compare them 
with the wearisome epistles that used to descend 
upon us when letters were first sent by weight! 
‘Fifteen ‘pages! Let us see the postscript. 
Nobody dead, married or engaged. ‘hat letter 
can wait afew days.” Or, eight pages econom- 
ically crossed and re-crossed for the sake of 
saving an additional miniature of honest old 
Ben and an extra sheet of paper. Your impa- 
tience tempts you to throw it in the fire unread. 
Only—in the most intricate part of the puz- 
zle may be something of the first importance 
for you to know. Do men ever cross their 
writing as women do? I believe not. Fair 
friends, “‘it is a custom more honored,” ete. 
But the postal-card. You are in haste; going 
to the train or to meet an engagement. Con- 
science gives you atwinge. You ought to say 
a word to a friend six blocks off. If you were 
a person of elegant leisure you would order 
your coupé, dress yourself for a morning call, 
and go and say it. But the demon of hurry 
took possession of you years ago, and you 
haven’t time even for writing of anote. You 
turn to your writing-desk. A friendly package 
of postal-cards beams upon you. Seizing a pen 
you scribble the message in half a minute and 
the card is on its way—the next swift thing after 
a telegram. You couldn’t have written your 
note in less than five minutes. Imagine. You 
take a sheet of note-paper, and through habit— 
a very good one, only we get to be slaves to 
good habits as well as bad—you begin with the 
date. You can’t think what day of the month 
it is. No matter, you do know the day of the 
week—unless you stayed at home from church 
yesterday; so you write Monday. Then you 
must not write a note with the telegraphic brev- 
ity which you give to the postal-card! You 
must say, ‘‘My Dear Araminta,” or she'll think 
there's been a falling out. Your note written, 
you mustn't rest it on so slight a basis as your 
simple name or initials; there must be a ‘Yours 
truly,” or whatever you please; but there must 
be something. You've lost your train and the 
note is not done. Use your blotter, or, for lack 
of it, spoil the first page of papa’s fresh Nation ; 
fold your note so that it shall fit the envelope; 
seal, direct, and then get irritable because 
‘‘somebody has used up all the stamps!” Run 
to the apothecary on. the corner, get one, lose 
a good deal of time making change, come to 
your senses, tell him you'll take the difference 
in stamps, which bothers him, as he don’t know 
what to do with the odd cent, finally get righted 
again, put your letter in the street-box, look at 
your watch, and find you are ten minutes late 
tor the train. 

Moral: Use postal-cards !—‘‘ Stella,” in Wor- 
cester Palladium. 


Hints on Batutnc.—The shock which all 
experience on first going into cold water is com- 
municated to the system at large, and the first 
symptom of it is a gasp, partly nervous, and 
partly in consequence of the sudden revulsion 
of blood to the internal organs—lungs and heart 
especially, the heart-beats being quickened. 
Quickly, in a strong, healthy person, or in one 
to whom bathing is beneficial, this first shock is 
succeeded by a reiction, this redction being the 
natural effort of the system to restore the bal- 
ance of circulating and nervous power. In the 
sea this redctionary effort is much assisted by 
the stimulating effect exerted upon the skin by 
the sailing ingredients of the water, and it is 
still more aided if the body be exposed to the 
dash of the waves. In fresh water, these aids 
to reaction being absent, it is not so thoroughly 
or quickly established. According to your power 
ot reaction, which you cannot fail to discover 
before long, should be your exposure to the sea- 
water, for on that greatly depends the benefit 
that you are likely to derive from your bathing. 
If you remain in the water until the system be- 
comes so depressed that the power of reiiction 
is nullified, nothing but injury can result. You 
come from your bath cold, blue and pinched- 
looking, your fingers white and dead, and your 
teeth, mayhap, chattering like nut-crackers, and 
for the rest of the day you are probably languid, 
sleepy and miserable. A strong person, and a 
swimmer may stay in the water a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes—even longer—and re- 
tain his power of reaction; but for some per- 








mal heat; and we need scarcely remark that 


ng off this heat, and that exposure to the cold 


ion. There are, however, other circumstances 








Let but the air drink in a litle more 


ducer of broom-corn at present, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Missouri, Tennessee and New York 


beyond the constitution of the individual to be 
taken into consideration with respect to bathing 





Suffolk Brewing Co., 


STOCK AND BOTTLING ALES. 


Cor. of .G& & Sth Sts., Boston. 


PATRICK TRAVERS, Travelling Agent, 3m july3 


empty at night, so that travellers prefer it to 
one of the smaller and more dirty and crowded 
houses. In the present case we were quartered 
in it very comfortably. Chy (tea) being ready, 
we imbibed deeply, and filling up the chyntk 
(tea-kettle) with water we dispensed the diluted 
fluid to our native friends. A small handful of 
broken biscuit added to the acceptability of the 
treat and disguised the weakness of the chy. 
This is the invariable and expected tribute to 
the hospitality of the natives from all travellers 
who avail themselves of the casine and other 
accommodations of the village; for which the 
Innuit (a tribe of Indians) have not yet learned 
to charge by the night’s lodging. 

Appreciating the banquet, and warned to en- 
thusiasm by the hot water, an old blear-eyed in- 
dividual seized an article something between a 
drum and a tambourine and began to beat upon 
it with a long eiastic rod. He was joined by all 
the old men in the vicinity in a dismal chorus of 
Ung hi yah, ah ha yah, yah yah yah! keeping 
time upon his drum with an energy which 
showed that the vigor of his youth had not de- 
parted from him. Four or five of the young 
men began to dance, posturing in different atti- 
tudes, moving their arms and legs, stamping on 
the floor, all in perfect accord with one an- 
other, and keeping accurate time with the drum. 
We were too tired, however, to appreciate this 
exhilaration, and signified as much to the com- 
pany, who finally left us to enjoy a good night’s 
rest. 

Baths.—These baths are made by building a 
very hot fire in the casine, the middle part of 
the floor being removable, so that the earth may 
be exposed. Here the fire is built, and when it 
has subsided into coals the gut-cover (made of 
the intestines of seals cleaned and oiled, and 
sufficiently translucent to admit the light) is put 
over the smoke-pole, and the inmates proceed 
to bathe themselves in an unmentionable liquid 
which is carefully saved for this and other pur- 
poses. Strange as it may appear, this habit was 
not contracted without reason, for the alkaline 
properties of this fluid combine with the oil with 
which they are smeared, and form a soapy lather 
which cleanses as thoroughly as soap, which they 
cannot obtain, and removes the dirt, which water 
alone would not do. After this they wash off 
with water and retire to certain shelves which 
are placed near the roof of the building, and 
repose, wrapped in a deer-skin, until the las- 
situde produced by the bath passes away. 

Russian Baths.—Every Russian trading- 

post in the territory is furnished with a bath- 
house, and once a week all the inmates avail 
themselves of it. The apparatus is very sim- 
ple. A rude arch of loose stones, of the hard- 
est obtainable kind, is built, and more stones 
piled over it, so that a fire made beneath the 
arch can penetrate between them. ‘There is no 
chimney, but a trap-door in the roof. A large 
cask full of water, heated for the purpose, and 
another of cold water, generally with ice float- 
ing in it, and a succession of benches one above 
the other, complete the equipment. When the 
stones are thoroughly heated and the smoke has 
all passed out all coals are removed and the 
trap-door is shut; any smoke or coals remain- 
ing make the eyes smart and the bath very un- 
comfortable. Each one leaves his clothing in 
an outer room, and on entering wets his head 
and throws hot water on the heated stones until 
as much steam is produced as he can bear. He 
then mounts as high on the benches as he finds 
comfortable, and the perspiration issues from 
every pore. He then takes a sort of broom or 
bunch of dried mint or birch twigs, with the 
leaves still on them, which is prepared at the 
proper season and called méentk. With this 
he thrashes himself until all impurities are 
thoroughly loosened from the skin, and finishes 
with a wash off in hot water and soap. Then 
taking a kantag, or wooden dish tull of ice-cold 
water, he dashes it over himself and rushes out 
into the dressing-room. This last process is 
disagreeable to the uninitiated, but is absolutely 
necessary to prevent taking cold. I have known 
cases of acute rheumatism brought on by omit- 
ting it. The dressing-room is spread with straw 
and always communicates with the outer air. 
The temperature is often many degrees below 
zero; but such is the activity of the circula- 
tion that one dresses in perfect comfort not- 
withstanding. A warm dressing-room would be 
insupportable. 
These baths cannot be recommended for those 
with a tendency to heart disease or apoplexy, 
but to persons in a healthy condition the effect 
is delightful; rheumatic patients are frequently 
cured by these means, with proper precautions, 
and one of them will remove all traces of ex- 
treme exertion or fatigue as if by magic.— 
Dail's ‘‘ Alaska.” 


Vincent, Hathaway & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS, BOTTLERS 
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SPECIALTIES: 
BOSTON GINGER ALE, 


OLDEN-TIME STOCK ALE, 
PILSNER LAGER BEER, 
CHAMPAGNE CIDER, 
PHILADELPHIA PORTER, 
SODA AND MINERAL WATERS, 


Inthe PATENT STEEL FOUNTAINS. 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY & CO., 
109, 111, and 113 Broad Street, 


BOSTON, 


432 Hudson Street, 
VEW YORK. 


4t 


Music Books 
FOR THE SEASIDE, THE MOUNTAINS, 


For hours of Leisure at Home or 
Abroad. 


Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumentai, 

Moore's Irish Melodies. Vocal. 

Gems of Scottish Song. ey 

Gems of German Song. “ 

Gems of Sacred Song. ae 

Wreath of Gems. ‘ 

Shower of Pearls. 

Operatic Pearls. 

Silver Chord. 

Piano at Home. 

Gems of Strauss. = Instrumental, 

Organ at Home. Reed Organ Pieces. 

Home Circle. Vols, l and 2. Instrumental. 

Pianoforte Gems. “ 

Pianists’ Album. 

Large, handsome books, which are for sale by all 

prominent dealers. 

Price of each book: Boards. $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; 

Full Gilt, $4.00, 

Sent, post-free, for retail price. 
PIANOFORTES: 

Constantly on hand. For Sale and to Let. Second- 

Hand Pianos will be sold at very low prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


july3 


julys 


Vocal Duets. 
Vocal. 


Four-hand pieces. 


“ 
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FINE ALES AND PORTER. 


Particular attention paid to the Brewing of 
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JAMES M. SMITH, Treasurer. 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 


cilities for doing business 


Summer Beverages! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, BOTTLERS. IMPORTERS AND 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 


ANNOUNCE AN UNEQUALLED STOCK OF 
SODA, 
OTTAWA BEER, 

MINERAL WATER, 


ALE PILSNER BEER, 


TONIC BEER, 


" SYRUPS. 
STAR SPRING WATER, 


Put up in Bottles, Barrels and Half-Barrels 


They make a SPECIALTY of 


BELFAST GINGER ALE. 


SPECIAL AGENTS FOR 


UNITOGA SPRING WATER, 


Whose curative properties are universally acknowl- 
edged by the Medical Faculty. Their 


BELFAST GINGER ALE 


Is distinguished for its richness and fullness of flavor. 


47> Orders from Dealers, Hotels and Fam- 
ilies supplied with promptness, and at the 
VERY LOWEST PRICES: 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO,, 


Howard Athenreum Building, 


Boston. 
LEVI FAIRBANKS, 
4t 


Howard Street 
MOSES FAIRBANKS, 


JAMAICA 
GINGER. 


HIS elegant preparation is prepared from the 
TRUE Jamaica Ginger, combined with: choice 
aromatics and genuine French brandy, and is vastly 
superior 0 every other Extract or Essence of Ginger 
before the public—all of which are prepared with al- 
cohol by the old process. 


CHOLERA MORBUS, 


Cramps, Pains, Diarrhwa and Dysentery, are instant- 
Iv relieved by it. It will render an attack of Cholera 
Morbus impossible, if taken when the first symptoms 
of this dangerous complaint first manifest themselves. 


CRAMPS AND PAINS 


Whether produced by indigestion, improper food, 
change of water or diet, too free indulgence in ice- 
water, exposure to sudden changes of temperature, 
are immediately relieved by it. One ounce added to 


"IGE WATER 


And sweetened, forms a mixture which. as a cooling, 
healthy, and refreshing summer Beverage. has no 
equal. Barrels of ice-water, prepared in this way, 
may be drank without the slightest injury, and happy 
is the man who #nds in this a substitute for spirituous 
liquors. Its value to the Farmer, Mechanic, and La 
borer, cannot be over-estimated. It is so cheap as to 
be within the reach of all; se finely-flavored as to be 
enjoyed by lovers of the choicest liquors. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Flatulency, Sluggish Digestion, want of Tone and Ac- 
tivity in the Stomach and Bowels, Oppression after 
Eating, are sure to be relieved by a single dose taken 


after each meal. 
10 WILL BE PAID tor a bottle of any 
other Extract or Essence of Jamaica 


Ginger if found to equal it in fine flavor, purity and 
srompt medicinal effect. Largest, Cheapest, and 
Best. Take no other until you have given it a trial. 
WEEKS & POTTER,.................. Boston, 
General Agents. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
july3 ot 


Martha’s Vineyard 


Nantucket. 
OLD COLONY LINE, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO., 


ECorner of Milk and Congress Streets. 


the SAFE KEEPING of 
Jewelry and other valuables; for the RENTING OF | 
SAFES within its Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults. | 
and for the transaction of a ' — 


President... COvcesevessctos FRANCIS M. JOHNSON. 
LAGER BEER Manager Safe Deposit Depart’t....EDW’D P. BOND. 
’ Treasurer eoeee Jedvescessucdecvéws FRANK C. MILES. 

july3 4t 


BOSTON 
POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 


CAPITAL 400,000. 


Chartered by the Legislature of Massachusetts for 


Securities, Stocks, Plate, 


TRUST AND BANKING BUSINESS, 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 








F. GELDOWSKY, 


Has now ready for Inspection at his new 


Warerooms, 


No. 107 Washington Street, 


A FULL LINE OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 


HALL, PARLOR, LIBRARY 
AND EXTENSION-TABLES, 









to which he invites the attention of the 


WP. SARGHNT & 00. 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


-OF— 


Carriages 


To be found in the country, including a great variety 


—Or— 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Which they will offer at 


Prices to conform to the times 





Manufactory and Repository, 
14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 
(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 
WAREROOMS, 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


(UNDER MASON § HAMLIN’S,) 
may22 BOSTON. 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL caveat & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 
Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 
SALESROOMS, 
27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON. 
Factory at East Cambridge. 


sm 
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“METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 


Cor. of Tre 


public. 


Every article of his own manufacture, 


and will be sold at the lowest manufactur- 
ers’ prices. 


Particular attention given to interior decorations. 


Having at East Cambridge one of the nost complete 
factories in its appointments in the United States, he 
is prepared to fill any order as above in the shortest 
possible time. ? 


All articles of his own manufacture warranted. 


juneS 3m 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, — 


«Masonic Temple. 
nt and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


President—He nary Smi h. 

Vice Presidents—Marshall P. Wilder, William Ath- 
erton, Geo. O. Carpenter, Leopold Morse, Henry L. 
Pierce, D. E. Poland. 

Treasurer- Brigham N. Bullock. 

Secretary—Henry Baldwin. 

Trustees—Daniel B. Stedman, Samuel Atherton, M. 
D. Spaulding, Life Baldwin, Charles W. Hersey, 
William P. Hunt. R. B. Conant, George F. Hersey, 
Isaac Fer.no, Chas. R. Train, Geo. P. Baldwin, Louis 
Weissbein. Lyman Hollingsworth, Joseph P. Ellicott, 
Chas, V. Whitten, Christopher A. Connor, Samuel C, 
Lawrence, Asa P. Potter, Joseph Smith. Chas. J. 
Bishop, Peter Butler, Thomas F. Temple, Horace H. 
White, William H. Baldwin. 


Dividends declared in April and October of each year. 
* DEPOSITS made on the tirst day of the month 
draw interest from that time. 

Deposits made atter the first day of any month draw 
interest from the first day of the tollowing month. 

DIVIDENDS paid in October and April, on money 
which has been in the Bank one month or more pre- 
vious te dividend days. 

No interest paid on money drawn out between divi 
dend days. 

asx” Money, Checks and Drafts Received by 
Mail or Express placed on Deposit and 
Books Returned. 








Interest compounded semi-annually on Deposits, 
until principal and interest amounts to $1600.00. 


juned 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


S$. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 





—oOFr-—- 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


mch6 
BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, avaltlable 


in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf Juned 


THE PEOPLE'S LINE. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. jJuned 


The management of the Metropolitan Railroad re- 
spectfully call the attention of the public to the very 
superior advantages offered on the different lines un- 
der their control. A large number of new and elegant 
cars, both open and closed, have recently been added 
to the equipment, and strict orders have been issued to 
oonductors and drivers to exercise great care for the 
prevention of accident, and to treat passengers with 
the utmost politeness. 

The suburbs of Boston, acknowledged to be among 
the finestin the world, are now in their best condition, 
and are exceedingly attractive to both strangers ant 
citizens. The Brookline, Jamaica Plain, Forest Hills, 
Mt. Pleasant. Grove Hall and Dorchester avenue lines 
of Metropolitan cars pass through some of the most 
charming scenery in the vicinity of any American 
city, and a trip on either or all of them will be found 
truly delightful. To strangers, 

THE OPEN CARS 

Afford an excellent opportunity of viewing, without 
trouble or fatigue, and at a trifling expense, not only 
the business but the residential portions of Boston, 
and also the suburban territory surrounding it. 
Shaded, as they are. from the sun, they are superior 
even to the top of the London or Parisian “buss,” that 
favorite place for tourists who wish to see as much as 
possible of those great cities. 

It is the intention of the management of the Metro- 
politan Road to acccommodate the public in the best 
possible manner, and thus to win aud secure the pop- 
ularity which should follow good intentions fully car- 
ried into execution. They therefore invite the patron- 
age of ladies, business men, citizens and strangers; 
promising their patrons convenient, pleasant routes 
of travel, clean, fresh and commodious cars, low rates 
of fare, and polite treatinent to all. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘- 
Warehouses : 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


juned tt 
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On and after July 1, 1875, Express Trains leave Old 
Colony — corner South and Kneeland streets, 
Boston, daily (Sundays excepted.) for Oak Bluffs, 
Vineyard Highlands, Edgartown and Kata- 
ma at 8.15, 11.15, A. M.,4 ?. M., and for Nantucket, 
11.15 A. M., Saturdays excepted; and on Saturdays 
only at4 P.M. Returning, steamers leave Oak Bluffs 
9.30, 10 A. M., 1,4 P. M,, and Nantucket 7.30 A. M., 
1.15 P.M. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, 

Boston to Oak Bluffs and Return, §3.50 
Boston to Nantucket and Return, 4.75. 

For sale at office of FALL RIVER LINE, 3 Old 
State House, and at Old Colony Depot. 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 


DAY EXCURSIONS. 
Passengers can leave Boston, at 8.15 A. M., reach 
Oak Bluffs about 12 M.; leave Oak Bluffs on return at 
4 P.M., and arrive in Boston, at 7.45 P. M., allowing 
about four hours on the Vineyard. 

J,R. KENDRCIK, Supt. 
jy3 





Boston, July 1, 1875. 


Claret, 
Sauternes, 

Mock, 

Sweet Catawba, 

California Wines, 

Belfast Ginger le, 

Bass & Co.’s English .le, 
Guinness’s Dublin Stout, 


And a general assortment of 


FOREIGN WINES AND SPIRITS 


For Family Use, at Low Prices. 





For sale by 


ID. RICHARDS & SON, 


S87 & 89 State Street. 


july3 


Coburn, Lang & Co, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE AMERICAN 


CINCER ALE, 


A Delicious Summer Drink. 


For sale by all Grocers and the Trade generally. Also 
manufacturers of 


SODA AND MINERAL WATER, 


PHILADELPHIA ALE AND PORTER. 
Also Frank Jones’s PORTSMOUTH GOLDEN 
ALE and the CREAM }ECTAR ALE in bottles. 
Pure Apple Cider and Dr. VAN ZANDT’S TONIC 
BEE 


R. 

PILSNER AND LAGER BEER, I 
In bottles for shipping and family use. All orders 
sent to 
- BOSTON, 

Depot, 56 Kilby St., ) 
Will be promptly attended to 
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~ HUGH FLOOD, 


and 14 Chapman Place, 


promptly and in the best style. 





av Having enlarged premises, has increased fa 
A specialty made of 








Signs and Decorations, 


tt dec26 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c..) a8 well as to the choice quality ef the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 


ot dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
a&e., &C. 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 


For Family and Club use, on 


HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
100 Worcester Street; ) prams ce af Ss piste 
WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, 
Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 


Boston 


For the Management, 
M.S. STARKWEATHER, INSURANOE. 
may 22 8t Superintendent Metropolitan Railroad. pe cea RT ET me 
ee SPORE Benen MS ‘ Sar netdyeeenonioee THE 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 


rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 





WEDDING CAKE Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873....--.-$11,000,172 O38 





supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 475,000 00 
style. eisai 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection | Leaying.............eeeeeeeeeeeeres $10,525,172 03 
ery, of all sorts. apr30, | As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
~ “= — ~ aa rR AOE me 2 | holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
= E. wealth, 
ART-STOR Amount at risk....2.ee0 cee eeeeee - $66,014,355 00 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 

The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 18 $353,232.43 over the cost on 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of 
capital, as above presented. 

For pymphlets and reports, giving a history é 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS, M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
aprl0 Next Door North of Globe Theater. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


tf 


the 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 


bine some of the latest improvements in French and july3 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 
German Photography. and are believed to be superion Raee ea : ; 
to anything produced in the city. tf mar27 | 
a NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., BOSTON. 
Cash Assets.....--- peusaesyeaeeass $312,533.26. 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1853. 


136 Washington Street, Cash Assets....---ceeceeercceereee §$2,606,235.97 
BOSTON. AGES 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


__apris _« OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 
Cash Assets. ....-ceceeeeerrees epeeai $775,211.60 


nd vicinity by the NORTH 
losses adjusted and paid 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


Represented in Boston a 
AMERICAN. Risks taken, 
at their 

Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 

ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 

E. E. PATKIDGE. Secretary. june5S 


Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


In Fountains, Siphons and Bottles. TEAS, as as ae eee oe 
SARSAPARILLA AND GINGER BEER,| ¥*¥S;. 0, apn em 
And dealers in Massey. Collins & Co.’s SALAD-OILS, QUINCY MUTUAL 


ALES, Ete., 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, April 1, 1875, $310,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL, 


Terms that are Satistactory- 


Baw PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
NG OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 


tt juned 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $55,000. 


DOOR PLATES, ETC. Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





GRIFFIN’S, 


7 ee Only the safer classes of property insnred. 
aprl7 49 Temple Place (Up One Flight). All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 











‘CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


BOSTON OFFICE 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS.| No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Presid ent, 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
April 1, 1875. 


AGENTS FOR 
Pure White Lead, and 
ss Genuine English Lead. 


85 & $9 Oliver,cor. High St., “—- pane 
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